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CUSTARDS. 
DIFFERENT WAYS OF PREPARING THESE DESIRABLE DAINTIES. 
L'THOUGH custard is only gener- 
ally understood to mean three or 
four ways of using eggs and milk, 
it takes, in fact, a far wider range 
in cooking; but, perhaps, | may 
in this paper go even beyond 
what may be called custards 
proper, and give under that head 
a few recipes that may fairly be 
classed as custards, although they 
are called creams. I mean all 
that require the same mode of 
cooking. There is, perhaps, no 
article of diet so easily prepared 
as baked custard, but boiled custard is a very different matter, 
although to many this also seems easy, and it is easy to make 
a thin fluid, which is not custard, but which passes for it very 
ften, or to make the corn starch thickened custard, which is 
wholesome, but quite a different thing in point of flavor from 
custard proper. Where corn starch is added to boiled custard, 
it is usually to economize eggs; and yet, as a rule, a much 
better custard may be made with the same proportion of eggs 
without starch as with it. That is to say, one egg, half a pint 
of milk, avd patience, will produce custard as thick as good 
cream, and the addition of corn starch is not necessary unless 
you wish to have the custard very thick, or to use less than 
four eggs to the quart. For the very thick custard required 
sometimes—that is to say, custard that will only pour slowly 
from the pitcher when cold—double the quantity of eggs are 
required—that is, eight to a quart. All or part of the whites 
may be left out if wanted for other purposes; they add nothing 
to the flavor, but they help to thicken. Nevertheless the best 
cooks use only yolks of eggs for boiled custard. 
| have said above that half a pint of milk and one egg will 
make a custard that is as thick as cream, by which I mean 
that a spoon dipped into it will have a thin, opaque coating, 
technically called “ masking the spoon;” but to do this re- 
quires great care and patience ; but if corn starch is used, the 
same patience is or ought to be used, or else the egg is raw. 
(hin custard, supposing the eggs used are sufficient, is 
owing to the fact that it is insufficiently cooked; the egg is 
still raw, therefore cannot thicken the milk; it will also have 
a semi-opaque appearance, instead of the yellow, creamy 
look it should have. To any one who wishes to make boiled 
custard with eggs only, but who has not yet succeeded in 
getting it thick without corn starch or flour, or else using 
many eggs, | would recommend the trial of a very small 
quantity at first,—say half a pint and one egg. 
Boiled Custard. 
Put half a pint of milk in a small, thick saucepan; beat an egg 
light; when the milk boils, add to it a tiny pinch of salt—as much 
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as will go on the end of a pen knife—and pour it, not more thana 
teaspoonful at a time, to the egg, beating always. If you have no 
double boiler, pour the custard into a small pitcher, which stand 
in a saucepan, with boiling water to reach above the custard. 
Sweeten with one moderate tablespoonful of sugar, and flavor; but 
the flavoring is so important that | will leave it to be treated of by 
itself. Stir the custard constantly till it begins to thicken, then lift 
the pitcher for a few seconds out of the water, stirring it all the 
time, then return it; reraove it thus two or three times just at the 
boiling point,—the object is to cook the egg thoroughly without 
letting it curdle. Now an egg cooks just wader the boiling point, 
but if it boils it curdles. The cause of thin custard is that in the 
fear of it boiling it is not allowed to cook, but is removed at the 
first sign of thickening: but if it is taken off then for a few seconds, 
and returned again and again, it will be kept just off boiling, and 
the egg will thicken the milk as it cooks. When thick as good 
cream take the pitcher from the fire, pour the custard back and 
forth into a bowl. This will prevent curdling, and save the long 
stirring to cool it. 

Boiled Corn Starch Custard. 

Boil a pint of milk; mix a small dessertspoonful of corn starch 
with a little cold milk, only enough to make it a smooth paste 
stir the boiling milk to it; return to the saucepan, and doz/ for ten 
minutes. Sweeten with two tablespoonfuls of sugar, add the sixth 
of a saltspoonful of salt, then stir it to one or two beaten eggs. Let 
this thicken in the same way as for custard. There is not the same 
danger of curdling, but if it is not cooked, the custard will be ropy 
instead of creamy. 

Boiled Custard with Flour. 

This is generally used for filling of cakes, and is called “ confec- 
tioner’s cream.” It is commonly a custard in which flour takes the 
place of the corn starch, but otherwise made in exactly the same 
way. Itis, of course, not real custard, but often called so. I give 
also a delightful variety of it called 
Frangipanni Cream. 

One gill and a half of cream, one tablespoonful of flour, one table- 
spoonful of orange flower water (less if strong), two of brandy, or 
one of sherry and one of brandy. Mix and boil till the mixture 
leaves the sides of the saucepan. It should be like very thick 
cream. Beat in the yolks of four eggs, six or eight macaroons 
crumbled, or, better still, an ounce of almond paste grated to 
crumbs, the peel of a lemon grated, four tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
and a tablespoonful of any candied fruit (such as cherries, apricots, 
ginger, citron or angelica) cut very small. Set the saucepan in 
boiling water after the eggs are added, and stir till very thick. 
This will keep a long time if put into jars and covered with waxed 
paper, and a small quantity put into pastry tartlets and baked 
makes a delicious variety of filling. 

It is to be understood that either of the three first recipes 
may be made with half cream and half milk, and are greatly 
improved thereby. 

Cup Custards—Coffee Custards. 

Make half a pint of very strong filtered coffee; have ready a 
pint of boiling milk; mix both together, sweeten with four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and beat it to the yolks of six eggs; three parts 
fill custard cups, and set them in a pan of boiling water on the stove 
to stiffen. If you have cream, sweeten a pint that is thirty-six hours 


| old (if the weather is cold, twenty-four in summer), and that is well 
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chilled; color it a pale brown with coffee, and then whip it till it | are quite yellow, then using them for sweetening. This is 
will cut. This can only be done in a cool spot. When the custards | safer for inexperienced hands, both for orange and lemon 
are firm in the center they are done, remove them at once, and when | than using the peel itself, for the white pith will give a bitte 
cold pile each cup high with the cream and serve. Instead of favor and cause curdling. If, however, time is short, par 
cream the white of oo be whipped and sweetened ard piled | the peel so thin that the knife blade can be seen throug 
en the-cups; this Gems, Gey con be put the oven takes the peel in the milk, and remove when the custari 
golden tint. ia 

Lemon Cup Custards. = — ‘ 

These are made without milk or cream, and although not well Vanilla should be always added after the custard is mad 
known, are sometimes preferred by those who do know «hem to unless the bean or powder is used, when they should bo 
any other custard. However unfamiliar the idea of egg and water with it. A very few drops of extract of rose gives a delicion 
custard, I assure my readers it is a very delicious variety. Beat | aroma in combination with vanilla; it should not be stron 
the yolks of four eggs till they are as white as cream,—this takes | enough for you to discover the rose. Lemon also goes e 
some time; grate the peel and squeeze the juice of a lemon, add | ceedingly well with rose,—neither to be used all the time, bi 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar, and put them to half a pint of | when variety is desired. 
boiling water, then mix gradually to the eggs; set this over the fre | Jn making custards with water, of course there is no dang 
to thicken, but do not let it boil, stirring one way all the time; | of curdling, and any fruit juice may be used. Pineapy 
when very thick, stir till cool, and pour into cups, or the cups may syrup from canning, or purchased at ile druggist’s, may 
Salling water to this saves rege trouble, but, of) in place of the lemon directed for lemon custard, lem: 
course, is more like baked custard than boiled. The cups may be 
piled high with whipped cream, or they may be served with a 
spoonful of brandy flaming on the top of each. For this to succeed, | ‘pegs : : 3 
the brandy must be fine quality, warmed, and only poured on at flavor if boiled in the milk of which custard is to be made 
the last moment before lighting. These may be called “Gloria” | little orange flower water, if carefully used, is very novel a 
or flaming custards, and are quite new. | agreeable to many tastes, although, if there is the least di 
Vanilla Water Custards. | too much, it is unpleasant, like many other good things. 

These also are very delicious, and I advise all skeptics to try —Catherine Ou 
them. Yolks of four eggs beaten till white, half a pint of boiling | : 
water, two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Mix and cook exactly the | O"isinal in Goop HouseKEEPING. 
same as the lemon custards (preference in both cases being given GRANDMOTHER. 
to boiling the custard before it is put in the cups). When removed | Safe from the tempests of hopes and fears, 
from the fire, stir in half a teaspoonful of vanilla extract, pour into | In the sheltered calm of her fourscore years ; 
cups and pile high with whipped cream. White of egg may be O’er her silvered head the seasons pass 
used, but is a poor substitute in all but appearance. Light as the zephyrs that sway the grass. 


| juice being used to sharpen. 
A bay leaf or an inch of cinnamon stick gives a pleas 


Though life for her holds nothing more 
Than the passing hence to the farther shore, 
Yet the patient hands and ready will 

With love’s sweet missions are busied still. 


Cocoanut Custards. 
Boil a pint of milk with the milk of a cocoanut and a half cupful 


of the meat grated, a tiny pinch of salt, and two tablespoonfuls of | 
sugar. Beat three eggs, leaving out two whites; stir the boiling 


milk very gradually to the eggs, then let the custard thicken in The maxims taught in childhood’s school, 
boiling water; stir until cool, then pour into cups. Beat the whites In feeble age are her guide and rule; 


And idle fingers, to fold or twirl, 


of the eggs with two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, pile this 
Was thought a disgrace when she was a girl. 


on the custards, sprinkle thickly with grated cocoanut, dredge with 


sugar, and set in the oven to color. When the woods awake at the touch of spring, 
Almond Custards. When the lilacs bloom and the robins sing, 
Make exactly as above, except that you replace the grated cocoa- | And between the orchard trees a-row 
nut with almond paste grated, same quantity, and stir till cool to The blossoms fall like the falling snow,— 
prevent the paste sinking. Pour into cups and pile high with Bright through the gathered mist of years 
meringue; strew thickly with almonds, blanched and chopped as A fairer scene to her sight appears ; 
fine as rice, sift sugar over and brown in the oven. And the robins sing and the lilacs blow, 
Baked Custard. In the happy springs of the Long Ago. 
Boil a quart of milk, sweeten with four tablespoonfuls of 
q of With eyes grown dim with the mists of age, 
and beat four whole eggs or yolks only of six; stir the milk very 
Serene she ponders the sacred page ; 
gradually to the eggs, add a tiny pinch of salt, and pour the mixture Conning the precepts, day by day 
into a deep dish; set this in a pan of boiling water, and bake till That guide to the straight and narrow way. 
firm in the center. If too long baked, the custard will be watery ; K God i 
10W romise is sure, 
ifthe oven is too hot, it will be coarse in texture, and probably 
And that His mercies for aye erdure,- 
break. Baked custard is decidedly better when made only with OS BOGIES Ee 
Iks of av be le half cre Life’s labor ended, its duties done, 
a oa t may be made half cream instead of milk, if Tranquil she waits to be summoned home. 


desired richer. 

Flavoring is a very important part of all cooking, but great Seer nist 
care should be taken to secure variety, and that it be never Collected for Goop HovseKEEPING. 


too perceptible. It happens unfortunately that a favorite WISE WORDS ABOUT WOMEN. 

lato the ground, and one tives of \ mother dreads no memories: those shadows have all me 

dish that is really very good, simply because it is always the away in the dawn of baby’s smiies.—George Eliot. 

same. Baie atmend, extract of omen and venilie ave too \ woman, the more curious she is about her face, is comm: 

frequently met with, when there are other good things for | ue more carciéns shout her house.—Ben Johnson. 

variety. Few people, perhaps, would tire of lemon, provided Want of occupation is the bane of both men and women; | 

wde-tig the fresh, fragrant fruit, but the — of the extract 'S | haps more especially of the latter—Horace Mann. 

only advisable when one lives, as Sydney Smith did, “ten Let Wis Mins Sedgwick, te: 

gered ara | ing that domestics must have the means of bathing as well as t 


For custard the flavor of orange peel is very pleasant, but mistresses, and time, too, to bathe, has symbolized one of the most 


I recommend rubbing lumps of sugar on the peel until they | important human rights.—Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 
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iginal in Goo) HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE MIND OURE OLUB, 
‘*MAINTAINED AND CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE 
HIGHER LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD.’ 
CHAPTER X. 

HE Percy kitchen soon began to 
assume a new aspect under the in- 
fluence of the well digested read- 
ing of articles in Goon Hovuser- 
KEEPING. Convenient shelves here 
and there were put up by Webster 
to help Mrs. Percy,—and Mis’ 
Harkness in their work. With 
merely announcing her intention 
to her husband, Mrs. Percy bought 
a regular ironing table and ironed 
* by the book” as Webster said, and 
found her labor much lightened. 
To continue the Mind Cure treat- 

nt, under the clock was placed a Calendar—the sayings 

‘n from the writings of clever women. Mr. Parks en- 

ed this bit of brightness much and read and commented 

the “sayings” with evident pleasure at the morning meal. 

‘Wonder what these writer-women will have to say to-day ?”’ 

said as he tore off yesterday’s bit of verse and put it in 

nther’s secretary, for safe keeping, then read: 

‘I’m no friend to young fellows a-marrying afore they know 
difference atween a crab an’ a apple; but they may wait 
long.” G—e—o. Eliot.—must stand for Gorgeanna, | 

.on. That’s a wise woman Mis’ Percy, wonderful how 
se writer-women do hit things. The longer a man waits 


rgeanna means. I think she’s right.” 


more sot and particular he gits—guess that’s what this 


‘Do you?” said Mr. Percy annoyed, fearing that the day 
drawing nigh when he would be obliged to part with 
est, faithful Webster. 

Why don’t you marry if you think so?” said Mrs. Percy 
a merry twinkle in her eye. 
lhere’s no earthly reason why I shouldn't. I've gota 
gish sum in the bank, I cud have a farm of my own, and 
1a woman who was used to scratching along ona slim 
. I cud live and lay up as I figger it. It does beat all how 
ice some wimmen can look on nigh about nothing, and 

it tasty vittles they'll have to offer if one steps in at meal 

‘s! There’s great difference in wimmen, some always 
ill in the suds, as it were, and never have no faculty. 
v there’s Mis’ Harkness, she’s not on'y “zed but laid up a 
every month.” 

How do you know?” asked Mr. Percy. 

‘Last night I slipped in as I was going down to Parkinses 
| we got akind’r talking over matters and things, in a 
ndly way and she asked my advice about putting out her 
ings.” 

‘Indeed!” said Mr. Percy stabbing a potato as if he was 
cking a foe. ‘ Why in the world didn’t you advise her to 
them into a farm and take you to run it for her!” 

‘ Shure’s your alive that ain't a bad idee, Mr. Percy. I'll 
ik on’t. If I hadn’t had such a good home here I should 
sot up housekeeping on my own account long ago. | 
uld hate to leave here ‘cause I’ve been treated han’some 

m first to last, I'll say that now and forever.” 

‘That’s what comes of your new move,” said Mr. Percy to 
wife when Webster went out. “I shall lose Webster and 
i will lose your new help.” 

‘Perhaps not—you want to buy the Green farm, why don’t 

u, and give Webster an interest. You couldn’t do better.” 

“Where would they live?” asked Mr. Percy a little in- 


rested. “I want him on the spot if I have him at all.” 


mated in a confidential conversation that she might “change 
her condition.” 

“TI should keep Webster if I could possibly doit. He is 
attached to us and likes the farm. Now finish off the great 
shed chamber. You could mike a good kitchen, store room 
and pantry, and with Webster's room that would be all they 
would need.” 

“T'll think of it, but the man isn’t married yet, it isn’t best 
to be ina hurry. Like as not he will remain single a spell 
longer.” 

But signs which Mrs. Percy understood had foreshadowed 
coming events. Mr. Parks came the next day from the vil- 
lage with a large package which he carried to his room. 
Then he came to the parlor to “see Mis’ Percy privately.” 
In his hand was a hat box, in it “a beaver on trial” as he 
expressed it. Cautiously closing the door he said: 

*T might as well tell it Mis’ Percy, me and Mis’ Harkness 
may *come out bride ’—some, Sunday before the June bug 
makes his ‘pearance—and we may sooner, that depends. 
I was down to Peleg White’s store and he seemed uncommon 
friendly and said I'd look extry well in a beaver, and nothing 
to do but I must take one on trial. He just talked me into 
buying a new suit and in the talk said some han’some things 
about Mis’ Harkness. Mr. White is a good sort of a man so 
I told him I might need a hat for a certain occasion. 

***T understand,’ ”’ he said, shaking me by the hand, ‘invite 
me won't you Mr. Parks?’”’ (What he meant by “ certain oc- 
casion” Mr. Parks did not explain.) 

Then the beaver was taken out of the box, and put ina 
gingerly manner on Mr. Parks’ head, to have “* Mis Percy see 
if it become him.” At first it was put very much on the back 
as he wore his straw hat haying time; that was not a success. 
Then over his eyes, and on one side. Looking at himself 
in the glass he concluded that Webster Parks looked best in 
his every day hat and overly much dress did not become him 
at all. 

“When are you to be married, Webster?” asked Mrs. 
Percy, abruptly. ‘We would like to know.” 

* When I decide justly what move to make towards a home, 
I intend to give Mr. Percy warning and that’s the very 
toughest part on’t in my opinion.” 

A few days of sickness had a very good effect on Mr. Percy. 
The steamy kitchen was no place for a man with a sensitive 
throat, so by the very force of circumstances he was pushed 
into the parlor and also into a very comfortable chair by the 
cheerful fire. Flowers were in the sunny window, the chil- 
dren played in their corner and old Bunkum consented 
to warm himself on the hearth-rug stretched out at full 
length. 

Mary ina very becoming dress sat by her husband and 
sewed until nearly dark, then before going to get tea played 
*Love’s young dream,” because “John used to like it so 
much.” 

And John hardly knew whether to indulge in pride at the 
luxurious aspect of things, get mad, or shed a few tears. 
Under the influence of all three moods, he softened in spite 
of himself and in a measure concluded he hada right to take 
a little comfort as he went along and—well, Mary ought, as to 
that matter. She looked ten years younger since she had had 
a parlor and a little lift in the kitchen.”” Then he wondered 
what his mother would say if she could step in. During the 
“wondering” Mary returned with a very dainty supper, a bit 
of broiled chicken, a roasted potato, crisp toast, jelly and tea 
all served in the neatest manner possible. The tray she 
placed on “gran’ma Percy's” light stand and drew it to the 


| fire, at which master and dog sat up, one to partake of the 
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tender white meat, and the other to eat up the bones and 
crumbs which fell from the master’s table. 

When Mary was doing up the after supper work Mr. Percy 
did a little earnest thinking, then told the children to “scud 
to the kitchen and play, and fiad Webster and send him in.” 
The conference was long and then Webster in an airy manner 
informed Mrs Percy that “he was going to leave, and stay on 
too, and as to the new clothes he should not wear ‘em until a 
certain occasion came off. He would leave Mr. Percy to tell 
her, as for him he must slip over to Mis’ Harknesses.” 

Mrs. Percy went back to the parlor and after two or three 
games of checkers, her husband said: 

“Well, Mary it’s all arranged. I’ve made Webster a good 
offer and he has taken me up. I said further he might have 
a certain sum to spend on the shed chamber; if he wants 
extry fixings he must pay for them. Seeing you enjoy your 
piano playing so well, Mrs. Harkness Parks will work here 
two days, you choosing the days, each week for the rent. I 
told Webster you was up to such things, so you must have a 
say in the fixing up of the rooms. He can have a separate 
entrance you see and so be by himself and yet within call. 
Perhaps they had better eat here the days she works. I don’t 
begrutch anybody afew meals o’ vittles. I shan’t make no 
account of that.” Then Mary played and sang that quaint 
old pathetic song, * Douglas tender and true,” and John 
Percy sat handkerchief in hand and thought he .was_ not 
much like the dead Douglas, that’s a fact,—Mary couldn't 
think he was either. ‘Then he concluded his sickness had 


taken hold on him, his eyes were so weak and watery. He 
thought of his dear mother and had to confess he had never 
seen the old home in his childhood so bright as his Mary 
made it, and how still Bet and Tom sat to hear the singing 
well—he meant to live so that Mary would want him back 
again if he died, same as this woman did who felt so bad 
about Douglas. 

The rooms were finished. One large one for kitchen, with 
every sort of a contrivance to make work easy. <A bay win- 
dow overlooking the garden, was thrown out at Webster's | 
expense, also a chimney in the corner for an open fire. A 
pantry and store room was added and a closet for wood. 
Webster’s room was painted and papered, and with the 
Harkness furniture looked comfortable and to the head hired 


‘ 


man “smart.” | 
The wedding was a jolly one. Webster was honored by 
the presence of Peleg White “the store keeper,” and one of 
the richest men in town, who made himself vastly agreeable 
and “knew at the very first mouthful that Mrs. Harkness 
Parks made the delicious cake!” Mrs. Percy invited all her | 
friends, and all came who could get there. In his new suit 
and shiny hair and boots Mr. Parks sat where folks “cud 
hear but not set eyes on him” and played on his fiddle, “jest 
to divert his mind,” **Come haste to the wedding ye friends 
and ye neighbors,” until Mr. White’s sleigh drove up. Then 
in bridal array he tiptoed down to “have a good look at the 
team he had heard such yarns about.” When he got back 
to his kitchen Mis’ Harkness in her new clothes was standing 
before their kitchen fire. Very young and pretty she looked 
in her brown silk with a fall of soft lace at the throat and 
wrists. In her daintily gloved hand she carried a bouquet of 
rarest flowers, the gift of the Club. Honest Webster, tall, 
strong and upright, standing in the firelight was no blot on 


the picture. Uncultured, as he was, one could say or sing of 
him “tender and true.” 
“Twill be good to you, Margaret,” he said softly as he 
drew the woman he loved to him, “just as good as I can be.” 
“T know you will, Webster,” was the quiet trusting answer, 
and then Mrs. Percy coming on the scene, they went down 


to the parlor and the solemn words were said that made then 
husband and wife. Webster had many friends and when he 
saw the presents they had brought, for once he was speech 
less. In speaking of it after the company had gone, he said 

* I couldn't say a word I was so flustered, it seemed to m 
it wan't me but some one else and the things were some on: 
else’s. I never saw the beat.” 

Mrs. Percy was one of the prettiest women in the roon 
Very bright were her soft brown eyes, very merry her laug! 
Her dress,—was there ever a dress like it! Only a black sil 
but her husband bought it as a surprise and in spite of th 
fact that his mother “ never had a silk gownd, caliker bein 


good enough for her.” 


The Mind Cure Club had their next meeting with the brid 
and Mr. Percy came in the evening and with Mr. Bent a 
Mr. Richards. Pleasant was the talk, merry was the laug 
ter as stories were told. Then Webster with a new light 
his honest face played on his fiddle, ** Home Sweet Home. 

* There is no place like home,” said Mr. Percy in the hus 
that followed. 
which brought back to her the time she walked on the bea 


Then looking into his Mary’s face he smik 


with her lover. “And now,” she thought, “he is all I wi 
and the influence of my venture did it. ‘There is more th 
one thinks in The Mind Cure.’ 
-—May Kingst 
Original in Goop HovsEKEEPING 
A MOTHER'S SPRING SONG. 

The winds blow cold and skies are drear, 

Nor to the waiting, listening ear, 

Attuned to all earth’s harmonies, 

Doth Spring unfold its mysteries. 


Nature delays her treasures rare,— 
The opening buds, warm, scented air, 
The hum of joyous, living things, 
Birds, and the brooks low murmurings. 
I heed not; glad, content I rest, 

Nor join the eager, happy quest, 

For flowers of hope bloom in my heart, 
That will not with the Spring depart. 
One perfect bud lies on my breast,— 
One bird has found its downy nest, 

My bonnie babe! Spring cannot bring 
A richer, purer offering. 

Not violets nor Summer skies 

Can match the blue depths of thine eyes; 
And ‘neath the fringéd lids so fair 
Shines forth a sew/, with promise rare. 


Emily A. Brow 
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PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 
TESTED AND FounD USFFUL. 

Hot, strong lemonade taken at bed time will break up a bad c 

To take stains of wine out of linen hold the article in milk w 
it is boiling on the fire. 

Lamp chimneys are easily cleaned by holding them over 
steam from a tea kettle. then rubbing with a soft cloth, and fin 
polishing with paper. 

Grease may be removed from wall paper by laying several f 
of blotting paper on the spot and holding a hot iron near it 1 
the grease has been absorbed. 

Mildewed linen may be restored by soaping the spots while \ 
covering them with fine chalk scraped to powder and rubbi: 
well in. Or soak in buttermilk and spread on the grass in the s 

To remove fruit stains from linen rub the part on each side w 
yellow soap, then tie up a piece of pearlash in the cloth and s 
in hot water. Afterward expose the stained part to the sun and 


| until removed. 
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THE HOLES JN THE BREAD. 
AND THE Wuy or THEM. 
(SPROWJ-S= OW many of the readers of Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING who weekly fill 
their measure from the yeast jug in 


the cellar, understand the nature of 
the mixture which is to give sweet- 
ness and lightness to their bread, 
and how many of them but would 
make better bread if they but com- 


iction of the yeast 
Sy EG plant as it is incorporated into the 
ox > 


flour? For yeast isa plant, « 


apable 


) ee under proper circumstances of 
rapid develo pment and multiplica- 
tion, and serving, by ‘ason of its 
‘uliar qualities, an important part in the functions of daily 
usehold life. 
[tis now a little more than two hundred ae ago since 
‘nwenhoek, a Dutch naturalist, by microscopic investiga- 
ns made the first discoveries in regard to it. From his 
ginal observations, verified and improved upon by others, 
s known that yeast is a living mass, consisting of aggrega- 
s of very minute, round cells. l 


uudding 


These cells are devel ped 
that is, under favorable conditions similar cell- 
‘bodies are formed from the parent cells, growing from 
ir sides, and attached to them by pedicles, which, upon at- 
ing sufficient size, slip from the main stem and go on 
pagating in like manner. The largest of these is only 
ething like 1-4o00 of an inch in diameter, and when ex- 
ned under a microscope is seen to consist of a thin sac 
‘d with a fluid in the midst of which floats a small cleat 
e called the vacuole. Sometimes the method of propa- 
mn is this: the fluid alluded to separates into four parts, 
1 surrounding itself with a sac of its own, when it bursts 
ugh the parent sac, and liberates itself. 
\s the yeast is added to the flour and water in the process 
bread-making, and subjected to a warm temperature it 
‘s upon the saccarine element in the flour as its natural 
and rapidly multiplies the number of its gemmules, 
branching off from another much like a chain or net of 
t resembles loose single crochet as much as anything, if 
may be allowed a woman’s illustration. 
lour contains in one hundred parts, seventy-two parts of 
-h, seven and three-tenths parts of gluten, five and four 
ths parts of sugar, and twelve parts of water, with further 
portions of gum, phosphates of lime and magnesia, al- 
ne sulphates, and a little chloride of sodium. 
"he yeast in appropriating to itself what it can feed upon 
iks up the flour and water into simpler chemical com- 
inds, and rejects whatever is not congenial. The uncon- 
ial constituents, which remain are the carbonic acid gas, 
| alcohol, the former of which scattered through the dough 
small gaseous bubbles and held by the gluten of the flour 
uses an expansion, or in familiar parlance, the dough to 
€; the alcohol escapes through the dough by evaporation, 
dis the cause of the strong odor which bread often gives 
rth. This alcoholic product is valuable to the brewer and 
the distiller. 
Baking the dough converts the starch upon the outside of 
loaf into dextrine and hardens it into a brownish brittle 
rust; the gluten is subjected to the same change, and the 
starchy portion is expanded, fused and hydrated, solidifying 
certain proportion of the water with which the flour was 
mixed. 


[f the loaf is weighed when baked it will be found to weigh 


more than the flour of which it was made, due to the uniting 


of the starch with the water during the process of baking. 
One pound of flour will make a loaf weighing one and one- 
fourth pounds when baked. A barrel of flour weighing 196 
pounds, will make, 245 pounds of bread. The 


dough is rendered more spongy by the 


therefore, 
action of the yeast, 
and is thereby more easily acted upon 
and digested. 


by the gastric juice 
There are two kinds of yeast recognized by chemists, the 
results of investigations made by Mitscherlich, the odo7-hefe, 
or surface yeast, and the wster-Acfe, or sediment yeast, accord- 
ing to the nature of its deposit in the fermenting fluid. In 
their chemical aspects the two are similar and easily con- 
vertible into each other. 

Nothing more marks the progress in the world’s cuisine 
than the difference which exists between ancient 
bread making. 


and modern 
It is interesting to note the change. The 
earliest mode was to soak the grain in water, and to dry it by 
natural or artificial heat after having subjected it to pressure. 
The next advance was to pound or érey the grain in a mortar 
stones, hence the word bread (brayed). The oat- 
prepared of the grair 
ground somewhat more thoroughly, a 


yr between 
cakes of Scotland are which has been 
nd mixed with salt and 
water, kneaded and rolled out thin and cooked before a good 
fire, or on aniron griddle hung above the fire. Scones and 
the peas meal bannocks are made in the same way. The 
passover cakes of the Israelites were similarly prepared. The 
southern hoecake does not differ substantially from the same 
varieties, which are all called unleavened, as no leaven is 
used in their make. Leaven is literally a “7zer, applied in- 
ternally to vazse the bread. ‘The derivation of this word is no 
more interesting than that of a thousand other words in daily 
use so familiar to us, we rarely think to inquire their original 
meaning. Leaven was first used by the Egyptians, presum- 
ably in the time of Moses, from whom it spread to the Greeks, 
then to the Romans, and from them to all parts of the world. 
This leaven consists of flour stirred with water, which is kept 
in a warm place until fermentation has commenced. This 
mode of raising bread is still much in vogue in those parts of 
Europe where yeast is not easily obtained. 

Bread made out of wheat flour is the most nutritious of all 
Wheat 
flour makes the spongiest or lightest bread, because its gluten 


breads, but that made from rye is nearly as much so. 


holds the carbonic acid gas formed in it, and the dough is ex- 
panded more fully, while the meal of other grains forms a 
more granular and less tenacious dough through which the 
bubbles more easily find their way, and less perfectly lift the 
dough. 

The practical way of ending an article on 
lished by a periodical which makes pote lousekeeping its 
aim, would be to append a recipe for the same, but this I 
reserve for a future issue. 


1 bread, to be pub- 


Mrs. S. O. Allen. 


Prepared for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER, 

That he is rich whose income is more than his expenses. 

That idleness, loquacity and flippant jesting are always to be 
avoided. 

That faith, peace and purity of heart are three things most de- 
sirable to pray for. 

That there is nothing so sweet as duty done; and nothing more 
bitter than duty undone. 

That there is a good deal of religion like a morning cloud; as 
soon as the sun gets hot it disappears. 

That by spending all your time in studying your own affairs you 
will have no time to study those of your neighbors. 

That there is no such thing as luck, but there is such a thing as 
hard work and knowing how to make it answer for what others call 
luck, 
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LETTERS AND LETTER WRITING. 
FAMILIAR CORRESPONDENCE—OLD AND NEw. 
O, blessed letters that combine in one 
All ages past and make one live with all.—Dysraedi. 
g6@OMETHING about letter writing or 
epistolary correspondence seems to be 
needed just now. The columns. of 
Goop HOuSEKEEPING are 
already, and sufficient space cannot 
be given to an article containing much 
that could be profitable on the matter 
A few points are 
worthy of careful thought at the pres- 
ent time, especially because the art of 
letter writing is not taught as it used 
to be and there has come to be a de- 
terioration, not to say laxity in the matter. 

The people of letters, fifty years ago, would have looked 
with dismay in the mail bags of to-day so crowded with matter, 
and to have dreamed of two-cent postage would have seemed 
almost miraculous. ‘The growth of population, the cheapness 
of the requisite materials for letter writing all combine to 
make the result of thousands of letters written to-day where, 
perhaps, fifty were then. Also the letter of fifty years ago 
was a matter requiring much time.—the details of family life 
for the month previous, perhaps, the last sermon with all its 
heads, etc., were frequently transcribed. Not infrequently 
the younger members of the family were required to submit 
all their letters, to the heads of the family for correction. It 
secured some good results at the expense of the freedom and 
spontaneity which is a necessity in a pleasant, friendly letter. 

Coming down to the last thirty years, we find that in almost 
all our schools, as also our private academies, seminaries, etc., 
letter writing was made a branch of study. In the study of 
rhetoric a letter was made to constitute a part of the exercise, 


crowded 


of correspondence. 


and in composition classes, quite often pupils were required 
to write a letter to be handed in for correction like a more 
elaborate essay. “ Dot your i’s and cross the t’s,” was a fre- 
quent accompaniment of the returned epistle after correction. 
Sut it taught carefulness in the manner and construction of 
sentences, as well as orthography, chirography, etc., naturally 
following from the fact of criticism. 

We cannot dwell on the obvious necessity of a clear, legible 
hand writing, correct spelling, and the like. A little anecdote 
came to us the other day somewhat like this: A man speak- 
ing of James Russell Lowell seemed struck with the remark- 
able fact,—**he had noticed that Mr. Lowell always spelled 
the same word in the same way.” 
and if we observe closely we will often find ourselves sur- 
prised at the wonderful way persons have of spelling the same 
word; in fact we know those possessed of very thorouyh edu- 
cation who never commit a grammatical error, and yet, in 
writing, are often puzzled and make the simplest orthographi- 
cal mistakes. 

It was once remarked in our hearing that letters were an 
index of character and that the superscription of one enabled 
you to make some sort of estimate of its writer. However 
that may be, a well written letter, properly addressed, is a 
pleasant thing to receive, and well worth the trouble one may 
experience to achieve. Byron says, 


Not so with all great men, 


** But words are things and a small drop of ink, 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think.”’ 


This was not originally intended to apply to epistolary corres- 
pondence, but it may well do so if we recall the published 
letters which have come down to us,—for instance those of 
Mrs. John Adams, Mrs. Hawthorne, George Eliot and others. 


Mrs. Adams died in 1818. A year previously she was urgently 
requested to allow some of her letters to be published. She 
refused, saying, “I was never sent to school. Sfy/e I never 
studied. My language is warm _/rom the heart and faithful t 
its fires.” Zhat is the great secret of successful letter writing. 
the heart dcfafes what the hand transcribes. In passing, we 
say that President Adams induced his wife to consent to the 
publication of these interesting letters. 

The young man or woman who purchases “The Complet: 
Letter Writer” as a formula for their own expression, woul 
do far better to read the letters of 7ea/ persons who existed 
or are still living, in a vea/ world. Better still is, “ Lor 
Chesterfield’s Art of Letter Writing,” published in 1857, anc 
deserving careful perusal by all who would excel in this art. 

But we are living in a very /ve/y, Present age, and with / 
customs and manners we would be familiar. A few practic: 
hints on what we will call the etiquette of correspondenc 
may not be out of place: 

A.—If it be possible, always have your paper and envelope 
correspond as to color, quality and size. 
pretty styles of paper at such very reasonable prices that o1 
can hardly fail to comply with this. A sample of a now pr 
vailing style is this: 


‘There are so man 


WOODBINE COTTAGE, 
JUEIAA 
LONGMEADOW. 


If in the city, the name of the street and number given alon 
with the place. 
85 COLUMBUS AVENUE, 
BOSTON. 


The day of the week should generally be in the handwriti: 
of the person sending the letter; of course it is handsome 
engraved, but not so much “Ae mode. 

#.—Young people often say, * If I only knew how to beg 
my letter, I could go on easily enough.” Ina home or frien 
letter you can be egotistical or not as you please, but a7 
commencing your letter with the attractive personal pron 
I. A safe opening sentence is always such as * Yours | 
just come to me,”’ * You were very kind to write,” etc., et 
giving the recipient to feel that their effort was appreciate: 

C.—Be prompt in answering your letters. It may be n 
essential to you to do this, but to your friend it is pleasant 


know a letter was acceptable by its early acknowledgme 


| Of course, letters of business, notes of invitation, are alwa 
| promptly attended to by everybody, or shculd be, also a lett 


asking a favor should be ‘mmedtately responded to; too lit 
heed is given to this. 

D.—Never put upon paper that which you would not desi 
to meet again. We have only to recall letters which ha 
wrought mischief in public life to see how much injury h 
been done thereby, and at the same time much good has oft 
been brought about by the same cause (these same lette 
being but the first of an apparently friendly correspondenc« 
We do not suppose the readers of this article are liable 


| have their letters rudely handled by our M. C.’s at Washingt: 


£.—Lord.Chesterfield says, ** Always be brief,” and quot 
the story of the young gallant who wrote to a noted gene! 


| as follows: 


“To GENERAL 


Sally has accepted me. Can I have her? 
Yours, 


ahead. 

Yours, ——. 
In which case drevity strikes us as apparent rudeness and 
prefer diffuseness to it. Brevity is, of course, desirable, | 
we confess to a certain degree of heartiness and freedom 
letters which are always a pleasure, not always compati! 
with brevity. Comparisons of one’s reading, writing, and 
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ind possible for her to give up such hope for her husband, her 
cearer self, but for her children, never, 


hich seems to some minds frivolous, enters largely into a 
respondence which not only is a pleasure, but a great | 
jurce ana stimulus to mental culture. Pope says, 
“ Heaven first taught letters for some mortal’s aid, | 

Some banished lover or some captive maid.” 
Some years ago we heard of a father who, having consented | 
his daughter's engagement, proposed to carry out his family 


rangement that all letters should be brought to him for in- 
rection. The absurdity of the thing seemed so great that 
e indignant couple hardly knew whether to ignore or resent 

matter. We give no rules on love letters. Many times 

only way in which two parties are able to know each 
ier is by means of a correspondence which may result in a 
ser alliance, or only be friendly. But we dv say, do not 


low so called love letters to be preserved as family archives. 
hen their object has been attained destroy the articles. 
One word as to the destruction of a correspondence which 
s been productive of pleasure. In the accumulation of 
ars, letters are heaped up much higher and faster than 
hes. ‘The way which seems good to ourselves is this.—to 
tain only such letters as may be required for reference, or 
e€ some especial intrinsic or literary merit. Number and 
rk them understandingly, that in case of accident or death 
y may be rightly disposed of. As fast as you reply to your 
rrespondents destroy the answered letter. We also keep a 
rrespondence diary; such very tasteful ones are offered for 
‘+, and they are so valuable for reference, we advise all with 
irge correspondence to become provided. Be particular 
ut the dating of your letter. It is considered a little more 
gant just now to place the date at the close of the epistle 
the left hand of the sheet. If (as in the illustration) your | 
eet, number, place, etc., are already designated in the 
idle of your paper, you may place the date along side, but 
first is the preferable way, év¢ never forget to date the 
ter somewhere. ‘There are varying styles in these as in all 
er matters of our daily living, and not half that could be 
tten on this topic has been said. 
In closing, let the lessons of last year’s responses to the 
vefixes” be always borne in mind. Always give your signa- 
re as you wish it written to yourself. If you are Miss, or 
rs., or Madame, never fail to designate to a new, or a busi- 
ss correspondent especially. Among school girls even, 
s better to place initial letters than say, Susie, Jennie, etc. 
ppose your letter goes to a public office, what good does 
h asignature signify if the letter cou/d@ be re-addressed if 
smailed?) One or two illustrations,—(Miss) M. Charlotte 
rns, (Mrs.) Zecv or (Mrs.) [Vildiam Jones, as it may be; 
ier (Mrs.) John Cook, Jr., or (Madame) or (Mrs.) John 
ok, Sen., when there are father and son both residents of 
me town. “Practice what you preach” will no doubt be 
id of 
—(Mrs.) Ellen Bliss Hooker. 


FLOATING ITEMS, 
CAUGHT SIGHT OF ON A SEA OF PRINTERS’ INK. 
A cup is useless to hold water when it is cracked. 
Co make sure of getting a thing done, do it yourself. 


here are as great contrasts in lives as in characters. 


There are some sins that nothing save death can wipe out. 

\ solitary woman is an unhappy creature—so is a solitary man. 
A sin once sinned demands the life of the sinner before it can be 
xpiated. 


It is well to be generous, but if not spontaneous, it is not true 


renerosity. 


t 
t 


is easy for a woman to give up the hope of success for herself, 
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A HOME OF OUR OWN. 
SOMETHING WoRTH SAVING, WORKING AND LIVING FoR. 
WRITE this from under my own 
vine and fig tree, from beneath a 
roof of my own. Iam a landed 
proprietor, a taxpayer, the owner 
of a bit of ground, and a house 


in the freshness and beauty of 
its first painting and papering 
and polishing. Ever since our 
marriage, seven years ago, my 


wife and I have longed for this 


day to come. We have saved 


and “ scrimped,” and hoped and 
prayed for it, and at last it has 
come to pass. We have paid out hundreds of dollars in rent, 
and been moved and hustled around from house to house, 
and place to place, in the nomadic manner too common 
among young married people in America. 

No one can know with what a breath of infinite relief I said 
last week to Mrs. Dane, at the close of a wearisome moving 
day, ‘ Well, my dear, thank the fates, this is our last move.” 

* Well. | Zope so, for goodness’s sake,” said Mrs. Dane with 
marked force. 

And when our two cherished Brussels carpets were being 
cut and slashed into so recklessly, to fit the parlor and sit- 
ting-room, Mrs. Dane said, gratefully, “Well, its the Zas¢ 
time they'll have to be cut, for they are down to stay now; 
that’s one consolation.” 

The home we are so happy in is not all paid for, but we see 
our way clear to pay for it in time, and any kind of a home is 


preferable to a life long paying of rent. Young married 
people should start out in life with the fixed determination of 
putting a roof over their heads that they can call their own: 
and this is not such a very hard thing to do in these days of 
loan and building associations and cheap rates of interest. 
My interest and taxes are not much more than half the 
amount I have been paying in rents. 

It is difficult to define t 
one’sown. There is something in being a “landed propri- 


he feeling one has in a home of 


etor” that tones one up wonderfully, and adds dignity and 
earnestness to life. You literally feel that you ave somebody. 
Life takes on a new meaning and new joys: you have some- 
thing to live for and work for. I actually felt a positive pleas- 
ure in paying my taxes yesterday, and felt sorry for the poor 
fellows who haven't any taxes to pay. 

I set out some rose bushes last week, exulting in the 
thought that they were mine and neither they nor I were sub- 
ject to the whim or the interests of some real estate agent, 
who could give us thirty days’ notice and then turn us adrift. 

No longer am | a member of the mighty and miserable 
army of house hunters. My rent days are done. I drive 
nails and tacks, and hammer and pound when and where | 
please. When I come home from my office at night, it is 
home indeed to me. 

And when one has children it is more necessary than ever 
that there be a place for them that they can call home; a 
place that they can love and remember as home throughout 
all their after lives. I hope to see the children of my eight- 
months’ old baby playing in this house some day. We have 
bought a good house because we think we shall live in this 
city all our lives, and we never want to go through the 
miseries of another family move. 

A home of your own is, I insist, the very best investment a 


young couple can make, It is something worth saving, and 


working, and living for, i 
—Zenas Dane 
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SUNDAY GAMES. 


How WE KEEP SUNDAY AT OUR HOUSE. 


this article as not to read it, can 


l O not be so shocked by the name of 
assure you we are a most orthodox 


family, belonging to a most ortho- 
dox church, where my husband was 
unanimously elected a most ortho- 
dox deacon fifteen years ago. When 
a girl in my teens, before I had 
ever met the man whom Heaven had 
fore-ordained should be my much 
better half, I fully determined if ever 
I should have a family, they should 


week, because it should be the happiest. Now, after seven- 


consider Sunday the best day of the 


teen years of married life, this is the way we spend the blessed 
day God made for man. 

Like our Puritan ancestors, our Sunday begins with Saturday 
night, and, as “cleanliness is next to Godliness,” all the chil- 
dren have their bath and take out the clean garments that are 
to be donned the next morning. Breakfast is at eight o'clock, 
half an hour later than other mornings, so that all have time 
for a careful toilet, and come to the table looking, so fresh 
eart to praise the Lord for 


and rosy as to cause the mother’s h 
keeping them in health another week. After the blessing 
comes the breakfast, and after breakfast, prayers, when all re- 
peat a verse of Scripture, sing a hymn, and have a prayer to- 
gether. ‘Then the children look over their Sunday school 
lessons, put their weekly offering in the envelopes (the mode 
of collection in our church), mamma gives the last orders 
about dinner, and it is half past ten and time to start for 
church. Sunday school follows the church service, and at 
half past one we are all home and ready for dinner. Although 
we always intend to have a better dinner on Sunday than any 
other day, it is so arranged that no one is obliged to stay at 
home to prepare it, for 1 just as much wish Sunday io be the 
happiest day of the week to Kate, our faithful domestic, as 
to any other member of the family. Sometimes we bring 
home to dinner the minister, who unfortunately is a bachelor 
and his only home the hotel; sometimes some other friend, 
some one who is sad or grieved or tired out, whom we can 
help or make happy. I had nearly forgotten to tell you that 
to vary our programme we each take turns in ordering the 
Sunday dinner. Thus we have a different bill of fare every 
week, and every one’s taste is gratified. 

After dinner, in summer weather, we usually sit on the 
piazza, enjoying a quiet time with our books and religious 
newspapers. When some one proposes we walk around the 
farm, said farm being a city lot, gox 150 feet. We all accept 
the invitation with as much alacrity as if we didn’t do it every 
suitable Sunday of the year. We critically examine all the 
vegetables in the garden, also the raspberry bushes, talk about 
the strawberry and asparagus beds, while pater familias gives 
his attention to the numerous grape vines, grapes being his 
favorite fruit. We stroll out on to a back street, on to still 
another, and away to the woods where we can see the moun- 
tains beyond, and where by the beauties of Nature the young 
minds can be turned to thoughts of Nature’s God. Wherever 
we are,—at the seaside, at the mountains or at home, we never 
ride on Sunday, thinking the example a bad one, but these 
quiet walks are productive of no harm. The children come 
home together, while mamma stops to see an invalid who ex- 
pects her without fail to come and tell about the morning 
sermon, and hear with patience the aches and ails that she 
suffered the past week. Papa stops a little farther on to see 
fis invalid, an old school-mate who has been partially para- 


lyzed for several years. But when twilight comes, it finds us 
all at home. Papa takes the large rocking chair, with Lizzie 
the daughter of the house, in his lap; mamma sits on the sof: 
with noisy, mischief-loving Harold on one side, and five-yea 
old litthke Ned cuddled up on the other, and the “games’ 
begin. We do not play them all every Sunday, but two o 
three of them usually. Some are entirely original, other 
altered and amended. I think the prime favorite is the gam: 
called Bible characters, and this is the way it is played. W 
usually begin with papa who says A, then we all guess som 
Bible character whose name begins with A; one says Adam 
another Abel, another Abednego and so on until some on 
tries Ahasuerus and papa says yes, that being the name h 
had in mind. The lucky guesser then says B, and Bilda 
Benjamin, Benhadad are quickly named. When the rig! 
name is guessed, the correct guesser takes C, and the gam 
goes on until we have used every letter of the alphabe: 
Sometimes this game proves such a long one we play no oth« 
that day. Another game is to take the letters used in playi 
anagrams, turn them all wrong side up on the dining-roo 
table, and when all are seated, for one to mention some Bib 
name; for instance, Nebuchadnezzar, which is our harde 
one, then everybody draws one letter at a time as fast as px 
sible. “Phe one who has all the letters composing the nan 
first is the winner and gives the next name. Still anoth: 
game with these same letters, only this time the letters are : 
right side up. Each one selects all the letters forming son 
Bible name, mixes them and passes them on to the next, w! 
has to find the word. ‘To illustrate: No.1 takes out of tl 
pool the letters forming the name Zacharias, passes them 
No. 2; No. 2, at the same time, selects the letters forming t! 
word Andrew and passes it to No. 3 and so on round t 
table. Both of these games, while affording amusement, gi 
mamma a chance to tell little stories about these Bible heros 
which will be remembered long after the games are forgott: 
Another game is for one to repeat a text; for instance, “ | 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” The o 
sitting next repeats another text, but it must begin with 
final letter in the last word of the text just repeated. Ast 
last word was good, the final letter would be D, so the n: 
says, “* Delight thyself also in the Lord, and He shall gi 
thee the desires of thine heart.” Final letter being t, t 
next gives, “* Turn us again, O, Lord God of hosts, cause t 
face to shine, and we shall be saved,” and so on. Sometim 
we say Verses in turn, no one to repeat any already quote 
and see who will continue the game the longest. You will 
astonished how quickly and easily the little people will lea: 
the texts. 

As we are a musical family, as soon as the gas is light 
games are given up, Lizzie takes her place at the piano, ar 


we have a “concert.” Each have their favorite hymns, so v 
choose a selection in them until every one has mention 
three hymns. We do not usually sing more than two vers 
of a hymn, sometimes but oie. 

But it is time now for papa to go to evening service; mam! 
stays home with the children, for it would hardly be safe 
leave them in the house alone, and it is one of the rules 
this happy home that the hired girl has Sunday afternoon a 
evening out. Now mamma’s arms and lap hold them all ar 
we have what we call ev meeting. The commandments a 
repeated and then two or three psalms are said in conce: 
Next, each one tells something remembered from the pasto! 
sermon in the morning, which teaches them to listen atte 
tively, then all kneel and mamma prays, that the ki: 

| Heavenly Father, who has taken such care and thought f{ 
us, may continue to bless us until we reach that happy hom 
“where congregations ne'er break up and Sabbaths hav: 

| no end.” 


—FPolly Pettibone. 
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ginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A QUESTION OF BRIO-A-BRAO. 


AND GRANDMOTHERS. 


cousin has just built and hand- 
somely furnished a new house, and 
I have been spending the morning 
with her making a tour of inspec- 
tion. She is a charming little 
woman, and our kinship is one of 
those pleasant myths, that occur 
when the fourth or fifth connection 
by marriage is found very desir- 
able of recognition. She has ample 
means in her own right, and had 
* decked her bower” with every 
comfort and luxury from garret to 
cellar; it was a model of good house 
eping. One felt that no dust rested unmolested in corners, 
obwebs hung their festoons in convenient places. One «iid 
| however, that a journey across her parlor, to the hall and 
the front door, was fraught with many perils. 
n the room in which we now sat I counted five small! elegant 
es of carved wood, plush and inlaid wood, each covered 
a multitude of endless—what my grandmother would 
sely term—* gim-cracks :™ 
xes of all shapes and sizes, from all countries between 


small dogs, miniature vases, 


ska and Turkey ; paper weights, curios of every descrip- 
, in ivory, ebony, or gold. 

several very handsome chairs were draped with costly 
hes from Arabia and Japan. One of Haden’s finest etch- 
s stood upon an easel, quite overshadowed by a rich hang 
of Chinese silk and fringe. A spinning-wheel, seeming]; 
ithed in its right mind,” for the distaff held a clue of 
.reared its ancient form near the upright piano, in grim 


> 


ism as to the employment of our grandmothers, and 
present whirl of busy hands. The piano was draped 
richly embroidered Mexican cloth and on top of the 
rument were three small vases, two terra-cotta figures, 
ss framed mirror, and four handsome Christmas cards. 
neces lined the walls, bronze pedestals bearing bisque fig- 
s, impeded one’s progress, and you had to push screens 
drapery aside to peep at rare old china plaques on the 
p stairs the same profusion met the eye. Soft carpets, 
peries at the windows three degrees deep, softening and 
any cases shutting out the sunshine ; and everywhere-- 
a-brac! Once as we came to the end of a hall, a flood of 
ight came sweeping from a doorway standing open, and | 
a room, into which I gazed eagerly. A plain vld-fashioned 


pet covered the floor, and every window admitted sunshine. | 


bed stood snowy white and smooth, with a knitted spread, 


|alog-cabin silk quilt was thrown across the foot. And right | 


ne of the sunbeams, in an old rocking chair that I knew 
iked, comfortably sat a white-haired old lady, knitting. 
>had ona white apron, anda cap with strings tied under 
chin, and she looked so sweet and placid, that I longed to 
k right in and speak to her. 
My cousin hastily closed the door. 
‘That is Grandmother’s room,” she said, with an apologetic 
ile. “I try to keep the door closed. You know Tom’s 
randmother lives with us. She will not let me put up extra 
irtains in her room, and the glare is dreadful. I let her do 


> 


s she pleases, but her rooms look horridly bare and uncom- | 


table. But come! I want to show you the Satsuma bowl 
ipa gave me last week, and Tom gave me at the same time 
lovely India shawl, so delightfully old and dingy.” 


“Annie” Tsaid, as I made my way to the front door, but | 


was delayed while she disentangled a small fancy basket that 
had attached itself to my shawl fringe. “There is only one 
thing in your house that I envy you.” 

“The Satsuma bowl ?—no—the India shawl, that is so gen- 
uinely old,” she smiled confidently. 

“No!” said, no, my dear, it is probably the oldest 
thing in your house. | think you would give the scarf pre- 
cedence. It is Tom’s grandmother!” 

“Oh!” she cried, “she is a dear old soul, lovely and all 
that, but—”’ 

** Nota comparison to the Satsuma bowl. Oh! Of course I 
realize ‘hat. isa morbid taste of mine no doubt. Goodbye 
Annie dear, come see me soon,” and I left her, in her usual 
doubt as to my scarcasm or sincerity. 

On my way home I pondered whether in all the late craze 
for old fashioned things, this stirring up of the attic treasures 
in search of wheels, bellows, candlesticks, snuffers, chairs and 
tables, the dearold human antiquities, are not permitted to 
pass unnoticed. I felt that I wanted to make alittle plea, that 
the respect, admiration and tenderness extended to a Satsuma 
bowl or India scarf, be also shown to the dear humanity, 
whose wrinkled face, is the index of cares cheerfully borne, 
or the sad impress of wearing years of sorrow. 

* Only one thing troubles me about going to heaven,” said 
a bright girl to me not long ago. “Iam afraid I shall find 
no old folks there !” 

Never fear! The old hearts may be made new; the old 
faces shining, but the e/7 love and memory will be still wait- 
ing to greet the soul that in youth and gladness, remembered 
with gentle reverence those who were nearing the other 
shore. 

It is said that the Jews live to a greater old age than 
any other race, and their longevity is partly attributed to 
the cherishing love bestowed by the young upon the aged. | 
know of a Jewish household where the good grand-dame 
is treated with every mark of deference and reverence. 
At meal-time no one sits down, until the grandmother takes 
her place. No household doubt but is submitted to her 
opinion. 

Ah! this is more beautiful than a house crowded with an- 
tique bric-a-brac, yet I have yet to hear of anyone offering a 
large sum for an old grandmother! 

Come! pull down the curtains and let in the sunlight, push 
back the table, tilt its contents into a clothes-basket and 
carry it to the attic. Push the spinning-wheel into the corner, 
and bring the old-fashioned chair close to the fire, put the dear 
old piece of family bric-a-brac, the grandmother, in it, where 
everyone can see the dear, sweet face, and feel awakened 
within him the reverence that shall “rise and call her 
blessed.” 


—Olivia Lovell Wilson. 


AN ITALIAN DINNER. 


A true Italian dinner is remarkable in several ways—there is no 
pastry or estremet,; there is an absence almost total of vegetables, 
and finally a tendency to substitute a hors d’wuvre or a minestra 
for the soup. In a New York Italian restaurant, catering a little 
to the Northern taste they give a first course consisting of all 


three. Hors d’wuvre, sardines, radishes and sausages de bologna 
' a soup and a minestra of maccaroni al sugo. The second course, 


fish, will be a perch or some small fish served whole, flanked on 
each side by a potato. For the piece de resistance, say a veal 
cutlet breaded, and a leg of turkey. As an entree, calves’ liver 
and kidneys cut in chips and fried in butter. The roast is quail 
with salad. Then apples, oranges, fromage creme and gorgonzola; 
coffee, cigarettes. Vino Toscan? is furnished, and the total is 
$1.25, with a dolce for the waiter. The genuine Italian in dining 
cares not for soup, vegetables, pie or pudding. Warm liquids and 
carbohydrates are better adapted to a cold climate, 
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Original in Goon HousEKEEPING. 
“HERE ENDETH THE FIRST LESSON.” 
WITH * PROCEEDINGS FOR Divorce” NEAR AT HAND. 

OVING into a new house, we naturally 
desired to have everything look as 
home-like and artistic as_ possible. 
Knowing that we were to make the 
change, for months I have read every 
article I came across, bearing upon 
the subject of the furnishing of a house. 
Of those published from time to time 
in Goop HOovusEKEEPING, paid par- 
ticular attention to “ How to Furnish,” 
by Marion Foster Washburne. I heart- 
ily endorsed all she said, and her re- 
mark about the chair, with the small 
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square of plush tacked over the seat, which the lady had 
added herself. gave me an idea. I had seen elsewhere 
where ladies had done upholstering, to their own and their 
friends’ satisfaction, and it occurred to me that I might 
change the covering of a cherry chair of which I am the 
possessor. ‘True there was considerable labor involved, 
for not only had the seat to be covered, but also the back 
and arms. 

The seat of my chair was not of cane, but burlap. This 
needed tightening up, and I came to the conclusion that with 
three dollars, “plus a little cleverness,” I could buy the 
plush and do the work myself. A furniture dealer told me he 
would charge five dollars to do it, and I revelled in the 
thought of what I could buy with the two dollars I was 
saving. 

My husband, in whom I confided my plan, coolly informed 
me that he couldn’t do any such thing himself, and was sure 


I couldn't, and ended by saying that “women always at- | 


tempted more than they could carry out.” The more he 
talked the more confident I became in my own powers. 

I had the chair taken up to the garret, and armed with a 
screwdriver, | began taking out the brass-headed tacks that 
held the covering to the seat. I poked and prodded almost 
all the afternoon getting them out. Every once in a while 
the screwdriver would slip, inflicting the most evil looking 
scratches in the woodwork, but [ consoled myself with the 
thought that the row of common tacks underneath would 
come out easier. I very soon discovered my mistake. They 
were short, black tacks,—very small,—and whoever put them 
in evidently intended them to stay. 

I never was so thoroughly convinced of “the total de- 
pravity of inanimate objects”’ as in trying to remove those 
tacks. The head came off about every other one ; then I had 
to drive the remainder into the wood, for it was simply 
impossible to get them out. There were two rows of these, 
and when I finished, my back ached, there was a blister on 
my right hand, and my patience was almost exhausted. 
However, I attacked it again the next day, and began the 
only pleasant part of the work, cutting the new plush and 
fitting it on. 

I will say one good word for the little black tacks; they 
went in much easier than they came out. But the thing that 
destroyed for ever my ambition to be an upholsterer was the 
row of brass-headed tacks that was to hold the plush. | 
bought an awl to punch the holes for the tacks and drove it 
into the wood so far that it wouldn’t come out. After much 
wrenching and pulling | managed to break it off close up to 
the handle. Was I daunted? Oh tho, I merely put on my 
wraps and went for another. This was stronger than the 
first, and, after a great deal of labor, I finished one side and 
stepped back to note the effect. I must say it effected me 
very unpleasantly. Those little evil bits of brass were not in 


straight. I groaned aloud, but the thought of John’s w 
seemly mirth, should he see them, gave me new courag 
and I went to work again. Once more I put them it 


with the same result. By this time I was desperate. <A] 


at once it occurred to me to use a string, tacked at bot 
ends, as a guide. This answered the purpose very we 
indeed, and at the end of a week’s hard work the cha 
was finished. 

The only thing left to mar my satisfaction was the scratch 
on the framework. These utterly refused to succumb to a1 
sort of furniture polish. Finally I decided to send it dow 
town and have them taken off, unbeknown to anybody. TT! 
man who did it charged me seventy-five cents, but I nev: 
paid out money more willingly. When it came home I w 
so proud of its appearance that I thought of inviting some « 
the neighbors in, in order that they, as well as “ John,” mig 
be able to bear witness to my cleverness. They al! cam 
John was very meek and joined with the others in saying 
was a great success. I was too gratified to bear malice, ai 
forgave him for his previous skepticism. Of course eve 
one must try it, and after they were gone I still hovered oy 
my beloved handiwork. Something a little odd on one si 
attracted my attention. Looking closer it didn’t take n 
long to discover that the plush had pulled away from t 
brass-headed tacks on the side I had had so much troul 
with. Putting and taking out the tacks must have frayed t 
edge, and the weight of the people who sat in it during t 
evening did the rest. 

I will close this tragic narrative by simply saying, ther 
an understanding in our family to the effect that the n 
time the subject of ‘hat chair is referred to, proceedings \ 
immediately be begun for a divorce. 

—Mary L. Kn 


Original in Goo HOUSEKEEPING. 


MY SPINDLE AND DISTAFF ARE READY. 
“Get thy spindle and distaff ready, and God will send thee flax.” 


My spindle and distaff are ready, 
And with weary impatience I wait, 
For the flax is slow in coming, 


And the hours are waxing late 


I had planned such beautiful garments, 
Of texture so fine and fair, 

With filmy threads for warp and woof, 
Inwoven with taste and care. 


I’ve had visions of clouds of laces, 
And drifts like the soft-piled snow; 
Of the misty folds of fabric white, 
Whose threads from my hand should go. 


“ My spindle and distaff are ready,” 
Was the burden of my song, 

“ But the Master delays to send me 
The flax I await so long.” 


When a voice, in a softened whisper, 
Breathed to my ear and heart, 

“Be thou sure of thy distaff and spindle 
The Master will do His part.” 


I looked. Lo! my trusted spindle 
Was broken and needed repair, 
And quickly I hastened to mend it, 
Lest my task be sent unaware. 


As I turned from mending my spindle 
Swift feet came through my door, 
And soft flax in abundance 
Was the burden which they bore. 


So I lightly sang at my labor, 

And the hum of my toil was sweet, 
As I dreamed of the dainty fabrics 

I might with my flax complete 


—Mrs. Fannie Goldsber 
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ginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOME ECONOMY AND COMFORT. 


A WorpD RAG CARPETS. 


TRUST the fact that | have just 
completed thirty-six yards of rag 
carpet will be a sufficient creden- 
tial to allow me the platform a 
few moments, to give you the 
benefit of my experiences, deduc- 
tions, etc. “It does not pay to 
make one,” says Mrs. A. | reply, 
that depends entirely upon cir- 
cumstances. Have you a profes- 


sion,—in other words, is your time 
money, or are you the matron of 
one of those half constructed 


‘ilies, consisting simply of husband and wife, it may 


be economy, but in the average family, where the house 
must study to “make ends meet,” [ think it: pays 
ery many ways. First, no kind of carpet will stand 


wear for every day like a rag one. <A few strips tacked 
n in the kitchen and pantry, will be a long while com- 


to holes, and save much scrubbing. In the winter, 


ecially, you may take solid comfort from one in the sitting 
lining-room, they are so warm, then if the children do for- 
and rush in with wet and muddy feet, or, in their glee, 


ce a jig or turn a somersault, your christian frame of mind 


ss liable to a shock, than if your handsome ingrain or 
ssels is in the racket. 
making a carpet, begin several months before you will 


dit. Wecan hardly think of a more idiotic employment 


1 that of sewing rags several weeks, or even days, in suc- | 


sion, but if a basket of cut ones is kept ready, it can be done 
odd spells” and not “felt;” in fact, collect and prepare 


your carpet the year round. Each week, as the clothes | 


from the wash, those that you do not care to give away, 
unfit for mending, should be relieved of buttons, button 

s, bands and such parts as are unsuitable to cut, and put 
a bag, barrel or old trunk, there to await your leisure. 
re it is possible, cut them each week. It is also a good 
to have a bag (fancy, if you prefer) hanging in the sitting- 

m, handy to put odd pieces into, that you may find while 
it your work; this will save you many strips as well as 

is. By no means allow your old clothes, all soiled, to ac- 

ulate in closet, wood-shed or garret, until the crisis of a 

et-making comes. 

ut your rags quite fine and smooth. They “go further” 
look somuch better. A half inch is about right for cotton 

s, though different materials must vary, as they do not 
itup” alike. It is astonishing how carelessly some peo- 

sew their rags, leaving no doubt as to where they are 

ed. Again if you wish a smooth carpet, do not use a 
per,” or cut round a circle or turn a square corner. 

When in quest of material, do not make a raid upon your 
and’s wardrobe, thereby bringing down his anathemas 
n the rag-carpet business (quite proverbial of him and 

ssibly excusable), for cotton goods, soft woolens and de- 
es are much more durable and satisfactory. We hardly 

uk it pays to dye, as plain colors to enliven can be bought 
cheap. For warp, choose white, brown and orange in 
ference to green, which is apt to be rotten. As to stripes 

10, one must use her judgment. Bright “hitand miss” is 

ry pleasant to the eye with striping ; and striping ip the warp 

ll greatly, I think, relieve a carpet of the old-time raggish 
k. One consideration not to be overlooked is, that a“ hit 

d miss” column takes in most everything—nothing is lost. 

lf you wish to cut your carpet without wasting a single 

read, measure it off the required lengths, and stitch four | 


threads through the center of each on the machine, then cut 
the warp leaving two each side, and turn down once and hem. 
This is a somewhat unwieldy task, but the result is very grati- 
fying and substantial. For the benefit of the inexperienced 
(and I was but recently among them), I will add a little data. 
Weaving is of various prices. “Hit and miss” from twelve 
and one-half to fourteen cents per yard; striped from fifteen to 
eighteen. It takes one and a quarter pounds of rags to the 
yard and five pounds of warp will make twelve and a half 
yards of carpet. For hiring rags cut and sewed I paid seven 
cents per pound: I also bought some all prepared (cut and 
sewed), paying twelve and one-half cents a pound. 

I trust my hints may assist some one. 

—E stella Mendel. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
STALE BREAD. 
Anb How vo UTILIZE It. 

In every household, however well ordered it may be, there 
is sometimes broken slices of bread, that the good housewife 
hardly likes to place upon her well ordered table, and yet 
these pieces of bread, may with a small amount of labor be 
transformed into very tempting, and palatable dishes. Let 
me tell you some of the ways that I use these scraps of bread. 

For a family of four, I take of the broken bread what 
would equal four whole slices, place them in the oven or on 
the toaster until well browned. While the bread is toasting, 
put a pint of milk in a saucepan, place the sauce pan ina 
kettle in which there is a little water, now add a desertspoon- 
ful of butter, and a tablespoonful of cornstarch dissolved in 
milk. Salttotaste. Let this scald not boil. Take the bread 
from the toaster, butter it and place it ina deep dish. Pour 
the mixture from the sauce pan over it, and you have a nice 
dish for tea, 

Boiled Bread Pudding. 

Place in a chopping tray as many pieces of stale bread as will 
make one quart or three pints of crumbs. After chopping fine put 
ina cloth or pudding bag. Press the crumbs together firmly and 
tie tightly. Put the bag of crumbs ina kettle with boiling water 
enough to cover. Add large teaspoonful of salt to the water. Boil 
three quarters of anhour. This pudding if properly made will be 
in a solid form when taken from the cloth. To be eaten with 
sauce. We like egg sauce. It is made by beating the whites of 
two eggs to a stiff froth, add the yolks, and one-half cupful sugar. 
Flavor with lemon or vanilla. Beat together three minutes. I 
sometimes use another kipd of sauce with this pudding. 

To one-half cupful water add one-half cupful sugar, small piece of 
butter, juice of one-half fresh lemon, teaspoonful corn starch dis- 
solved. Let this come to a boil. 

Pieces of stale bread or biscuits dipped in cold water and 
placed in a covered pan in a hot oven for twenty minutes are 
very nice for breakfast. We like them as well as freshly 
baked biscuits, and I think they are mnch better for digestion. 

Another kind of bread pudding is made by adding to one 
1alf pint of bread crumbs, one quart of milk, three eggs well 
beaten, salt and sugar to taste. Flavor with lemon. Bake in 
a moderate oven one hour. 

A few pieces of stale bread dipped in cold water, and finely 
chopped, is an improvement to mince meat, and when I have 
such pieces and am making dressing for baked fowl, or fish, I 
use them instead of crackers. 

Now if you have pieces of stale bread don’t “scrape them 
out,” but try some of these ways. | think you will be well 
paid for your trouble. 

I want to ask you if you have ever thought seriously about 
this matter of “scraping out.’’ Think it over readers, you 
who have to economize and you will be surprised to find how 
many good things may be made from what many people 
“scrape out, ” 


—Mercelia E, 
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FLOWERS. 
How WE May Have THEM IN PROFUSION. 


LOWERS—flowers in profusion, or flow- 
ers here and there ; a few wild flowers, 
or a little tea-rose in a small pot. 
None so high and lofty, none so poor 
and lowly, as to despise or neglect 
plant growing in some form. ‘The old 
gardens with their long, narrow beds 
of flowers each side the broad walk, 
are seen only now and then. The 
hands ihat planted and tended them 
are, many of them, folded tenderly 
over silent hearts, in peaceful rest. It 


is a shame that any home can be 
started without some place for the 
cheapest of all luxuries, flowers. 
Would any woman, young or old, make up her 
mind that in this A. D. 1887 she will have a flower 
garden for the summer, and a few plants for the 


house next winter, let her reflect that nothing 
comes to much good in this world without care and toil. 
How many buds and blossoms were sacrificed in Eden for a 
little ripe fruit has not been told us; but by the “Sweat of 
thy face,”’ we, the descendants of that unfortunate mother, 
are doomed to grow our own buds and blossoms. Unless one 
cares enough for flowers to sometimes lose a little ease and 
rest, better not make the attempt to grow them. Neglected 
plants are not more ornamental to house and garden than 
dirty-faced, poorly-fed, and ragged children. ‘To a real lover 
of plants their care is more recreation and rest, than work. 

In middle and southern New England, early in April one 
needs to be ready, having their work in this line laid out for 
the year, carrying the idea of garden and house plants along 
together. At this season of the year the greenhouses are 
also making ready, and any kinds of plants that are called for 
are readily provided. But home-grown plants, if well grown, 
are the strongest and most satisfying. 

Any woman who has been in the habit of buying many 
flowers will always get favors from her favorite florist. She 
has only to ask him for cuttings to see him clip, right and left 
anything she asks. Beginners are apt to make the mistake of 
trying too many kinds at once. If the florist is not your ac- 
quaintance, or one of the friendly, free-giving sort, a very 
small sum of money will buy a small, sweet-scented geranium 
and a heliotrope, and a few cuttings of fish geraniums. 
These, if cut to advantage, will give you a good start towards 
your summer garden. With these cuttings you will need to 
provide yourself with some small plant-pots, also from the 
florist. Tumblers (the cheapest) will do; jelly tumblers if you 
have them on hand; if not, buy something that you can use 
for other purposes; a few cents’ worth of bird seed, and also 
some bits of charcoal. 

The soil you use should be well dried and rubbed smooth 
between the hands. Put a few bits of charcoal in the pot for 
drainage ; and fill the pot two-thirds full of soil, then, holding 
the slip in the center of the pot, press the dirt firmly around 
the stalk. When the pot is nearly filled, sprinkle in a little 
bird seed and cover it with a little soil; moisten well and 
cover the pot with the tumbler, pressing the tumbler into the 
soil just enough to hold it in place. ‘The tumbler is better 
just large enough to go a little inside the pot. 

Put these pots in the largest, sunniest window in the house, 
when you have them all prepared. Never suffer them to get 
very dry or in the least chilled. ‘The bird seed will soon 
sprout. 
session here,” begin to pull it up; a little every day. 


As soon as it asserts a look of, “ I have taken pos- | 


This | 


In a few days,—say two weeks,—tur 


| out gently and loosen the earth from one of the pots. Very 


likely you will see tiny thread-like roots. 


Put back carefully, 


and keep covered until you see signs of growth at the top o! 


the plants; then remove the tumblers at night for a whi 
and, after a little, altogether. Early in May the plants wi 
be ready to stand in the veranda, or open shed, or por 

Look out for them as you would for a weak or helple 
child. ‘They will shiver and sicken with a cold wind or ra 
air, and the best nursing will not revive them. If the po 


are set in shallow boxes they can easily be moved to a warn 


or sheltered place. The first of June is quite early enoug 
to plant out, and if the season is cool you will not be a los« 
—Esther Pai 
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STOVES. 
THEIR SPRING AND FALL TREATMENT. 

The best time to commence putting up a stove for wint 
use, is, when it is taken down in the spring. 
the pipe, keep each length and elbow in its order until 1 
ashes and soot inside are entirely reinoved. ‘Then comme: 
ing with the piece which entered the chimney, or the leng 

| joining the stove, number each end of each length, on t 
| inside, with chalk, in consecutive order. Then in the { 
there will be no trouble in fitting. ‘The pipe should be oil 
with sweet or lard oil. Castor oil will answer by warming, 
lard oil is not at hand. Russia pipe especially, is much bett 


In removi 


protected by oiling. 

Every stove requiring to be moved, should have a platfo 
mounted on castors, upon which the stove can stand wl 
This can be made by any one capable of driy 


not in use. 


nails. ‘Take a good stout grocery box. Cut off side or « 
that it may just fit under the stove leaving the legs in pl 
Nail on again the end or side removed, also the cover. ‘I 
makes a firm, tight box. 


of four swivel castors. A good set, strong enough to bear 


Purchase at a hardware store a 


weight of an ordinary stove can be bought fora dollar. 

set of home-made, hard wood wheels turned ina lathe 

answer nicely. Attach these castors to the box, having 

entire structure about one-half inch higher than the sp 
This just leaves the legs fi 
By raisi 
the stove alittle on one side the platform can be read 
adiusted, after which a child can move it any where on 
The stove should be left on this platform, until it 
This obviates all lifting ; 


between the stove and zinc. 
from the floor when the stove is on the platform. 


level. 
again in place in the fall. and, if 
be desirable to black the stove, a week before it is time 
put it up, it can readily be rolled out and back. 

Spring is the best time to note any needed repairs, as th 
advantage can be taken of odd times to attend to them. 

Many persons are not aware that mica can be purchas 
more economically by the sheet, and the small pieces or fa 
cut out with ordinary shears at home. It isa good plan, wh 
the mica has become gray and ashy, with a slim knife to 
move the inside layer. It will then appear quite bright. 

Washing the zine occasionally with vinegar, taking car 
rinse well, keeps it looking quite like new. 

In building houses designed to be heated by stoves, it 
seldom that summer storage room is taken into account. 
closet or store-room should be provided for the purpose. 
stoves are less liable to rust if kept by themselves, th 
when placed in a room used for other purposes. If obligi 
to leave a stove in its winter position during summer, it ¢ 
be some what adorned by covering with cloth or papers ; a1 
then training a luxuriant English Ivy over this. By remo 
ing the ivy, when necessary to wash the leaves, the stove 
in no way injured, 

—Jennie Cowley Spruc 
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ELBOW-ROOM. 
IN THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 


“ There was an old woman lived under the broom, 
And all she wanted was elbow-room.” 


¥S LBOW-ROOM in a cottage is not easily found for a 


One excellent way to 
In a one-story- 


family of several persons. 
add to it is to utilize closet doors. 


| f  and-a-half cottage “under the broom” the sleeping 
room of two persons is far smaller than it should be, 
well filled with furniture, and has but one closet. The 
| woman” was in despair for some months over the accu- 
ition of small articles, which were all necessary, but gave 
ok of confusion to the room. 
\t last she had a bright idea. She took brown twilled linen 
made a shoe-bag in the ordinary manner, making two 
s of cases for boots, shoes, and slippers, and as many 
‘s as possible in a row, binding the whole with crimson 
as the decorations of the room were of that color. 
s she put on with the lower edge quite at the bottom of the 
et door. Then she cut out of the same twilled linen a piece 
wer the remainder of that side of the door, and sewed it 
with bags of different shapes and sizes. Down each 
went long and narrow cases for parasols; across the bot- 
. between the parasol cases, were placed four plaited bags, 
h, primarily intended for gloves, are found convenient 


many other purposes. Across the top were sewed two 


er bags, one of which was destined to contain a duster, 
other for any stray piece of unfinished work which may 
taken up at any moment, yet is not wanted in the work 
et. The center was filled by a square case for “ scraps,” 
term which includes anything and everything, and, on the 
e, is the best used of all the cases. 

hese are all bound with the crimson braid, and made 


All this 


. the inside of the door, and is only seen when the closet 


ewhat pretty by outline work in the same color. 


pened. 
with its bright ribbons, and, just beneath it, the 


dg 


paint and fringe and the legend “button, button, who 


This little house is running over with 
After the book- 


s overflowed, a shelf closet was given up for a book closet. 


the button?” 
s, Magazines, pamphlets, and papers. 


y pamphlets and papers are desirable to keep, at least 


time, but detract greatly from the orderliness of shelves 


tables. 
the “old woman” made cases of dark blue cloth in a 
lar manner to the linen ones and placed on the inside of 
double doors of the book closet ; first carefully measur- 
and leaving spaces of the plain foundation cloth where 
edges of the shelves came, then fastening on with plenty 
rass-headed, ornamental furniture tacks. 
y very good, and the relief of having a place where one 
re to find again their cherished “Speech of the Hon. 
id-So on the Necessity of Protection for Wooden Shoe- 
rs,” or one’s * Knitting Book,” is incalculable. 
sags for doors was carried into the front entry, where, 
ened on the inside of the stair closet door, they formed a 


This system 


ptacle for gloves, mittens, veils, canes, umbrellas, and 
rshoes. It is well to have the overshoe cases on a separate 
ndation for convenience in taking off for washing. 

us far the “old woman” had managed alone, but now 
called in the services of the “handy man.” He made a 
oden chest fifty inches long and twenty-four inches in both 
pth and width, with overlapping cover and spring lock. 
is, when thoroughly moistened on the inside with a prepa- 
ion of cedar and camphor, is used every spring to hold the 
r and woolen garments of all kinds, where they remain in 


On the other side hangs the indispensable mend- | 


y useful buiton-bag of chamois leather, ornamented | 


The effect is | 


277 
safety from moth and dust until the following autumn, when 
they are taken out and their places filled with summer wraps 
and gowns, hats and bonnets. This was considered such a 
glorious success that other chests were made to contain extra 
bedding. 


In this small house there is but one diminutive closet for 
china and silver; of the latter are many pieces which, seldom 
used but often cleaned, occupied both time and shelf room. 
But the “handy man” made a box, after careful measure- 
ments of the articles it was to contain, stained it black walnut, 
and put on a lock and castors. Now, softly lined, and with a 
piece of gum camphor, put in when the silver was packed, to 


retain its brightness, it fills a retired corner where it is not 
unornamental, and the china closet is relieved of its surplus. 

Time fails me to relate the various ways in which the “old 
woman” and the “handy man” continued to create elbow- 
room, till at last, her ambitions growing with success, she has 
called in no less a person than the village carpenter, and it is 
expected that their united efforts will result in yet more room 
for the elbows of the dwellers in the little house “ under 
the broom,” 


—M. L. P. 
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EVENING BRINGS ALL HOME. 


The morning sun shines bright and fair, 
The fresh, sweet breezes blow: 


By various paths—some here, some there 
To work the children go. 

Some drop their nets in waters blue, 
Some turn the rich brown soil ; 

These walk the woodland shadows through, 
By forge fires others toil ; 

Through morning fair and noontide glows, 


Through day’s declining hours, 


This one with weary footstep goes, 
That, lingers midst the flowers. 

But when the sun behind the hills 
Has dropped his golden crown, 

And dusky gloom the valley fills, 
Each lays his burdens down. 

By various paths—from near, from far— 
The weary laborers come ; 

Behind are left all cares that are,— 
All faces turn toward home. 


The Father’s house, with welcome sweet, 
Swings open wide its gates, 

And wearied brain or wearied feet 
A peaceful rest awaits. 

How sweet to think, whate’er the day, 
Howe’er we go or come, 

Or slow or fast hours slip away, 


The nightfall brings all home! 

The twilight fades, the shadows fall, 
The sky grows far and deep, 

And one by one earth’s children all 
Have lain them down to sleep. 

In slumber sweet, in dreamless rest, . 
The night wears slow away ; 

The heads the soft, low pillows press 
Care not for coming day. 

They only know they feel soft sleep 
O’er tired eyelids come, 

O’er eyes that no more ache or weep, 
And night has brought all home. 


—Mrs. M. E. C. Rates. 


THE death of a man’s wife is like cutting down an ancient oak 
that has long shaded the family mansion. Henceforth the glare of 
the world, with its cares and vicissitudes, falls upon the old widow- 
er’s heart, and there is nothing to break their force, or shield him 
from the full weight of misfortune. It is as if his right hand were 
withered; as if one wing of his angel was broken, and every move- 

ment that he made brought him to the ground.—Lamartine. 
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A SOUTH CAROLINA HOME. 
As TENDED AND TOLD OF IN THE MONTH OF MARCH. 

ke HAVE been a careful reader of Goon 
: HOUSEKEEPING since its inception, 
, and have often felt impelled to write 
“i” something for its pages, that would 
prove interesting by way of contrast 


your more northern contributors. 
I live in the sunny South, and while 
reading in your magazine of sleigh- 
rides and frozen’ land-scapes, | 
glance up to behold, this the 18th of 
March, a long perspective of fruit 
trees in bloom in my_ orchard; 
peaches in pink blow, and pears, white as in bridal array. | 
have beside me flowers, just gathered from the open garden, 
three kinds of tea roses, beside the “ Lady Bankshur,”’ lilac, 
spirea, daffodils, and hyacinths in great spikes of pink and 
white and purple bloom. Often of mornings I go and sit in my 
bay window, just to feast my eyes on the arbor, garlanded with 
yellow jessamine and woodbine, both wild growths trans- 
planted from the woods; but oh! what a charm of color in the 
golden censers sweet of the jessamine and the dark red 
trumpets of the woodbine, beloved of honey bees ; and equally 


with the word pictures of some of 


the delight of the humming bird, forever thrusting his dainty | 
bill into the long honey laden corollas, while his green glitter- | 


ing body flashes in the sunlight. All over the garden beds 
phloxes and petunias have been coming up for the last month, 
quickly to be hoed down by my ruthless old gardener. 

But this is only the beginning of our contrasts. As I meet 
the editor of Goop HovusekErPING at the gate and cordially 
invite you to enter my home, you will notice at once the 
difference in its structure from houses at the north. See 
what a long piazza! Observe this cunning little west veranda 
screened from sight of the public road by an apricot tree, 
whose beauty of foliage is a delight to my soul. It has never 
yet fruited, but is blooming now. I lead you through a long 
passage into my back piazza and show you, on the east side 
of the house my pagoda-roofed veranda where a white Micro- 
phylla rose disputes possession with a Chinese honeysuckle. 
And, as if these several umbrages, were not sufficient proof of 
the all-out-doors exigencies of our climate, I show you my 
summer house at the end and apparently a prolongation of 
the main building, which is rapidly being draped by a mullti- 
flora rose, that will erelong clasp clusters with what we call 
Virgin’s Bower, but you of the North name Wistaria or Wis- 
teria. I brought it from the swamp, where it wantoned in 
purple luxuriance of flower over alders and swamp willows. 
You see now that my house was built with a view to giving 
me plenty of places to sit, or swing ina hammock in the 
open air. 

But though so much of our year is summer or its first cousin, 
mild spring and soft autumn, what little cold we have, we feel 
keenly ; and so this morning, while the March wind is blowing 
in a way to make one’s nose red and one’s fingers tingle, I bring 
you in, to a warm fire of oak wood and light wood, and in this 
comfortable sunny room we can only fear the effects of the 
March wind by seeing how limp it makes the half grown fig 
leaves look. In this climate we have perhaps one “ cold 
spell” in November, and, mayhap, two before Christmas, 
while during the holidays it may be mild as May. In Feb- 
ruary we begin gardening, and by St. Valentine’s day think 
spring has actually come. I have not had to heat my green- 
house artificially six days in all this winter. I heat it witha 


kerosene stove but generally the temperature has kept up to | 
60 degrees by only keeping it tightly closed, except during 


warm sunny days. Ihave no doubt oranges and banana 
could be raised here, with some care, as I have a friend, li\ 
ing within six miles, who has one of each in her garden. Th 
Pecan tree has proved abundantly fruitful in this part of th 
state, and it issupposed that its culture will develop into 
paying industry. One of the first external manifestations « 
native life you would notice about my home, would be th 
singing of our mocking bird. He isonly our’s more then ou 
neighbors’, because we love him so. 
russet coat 
Most homely, like true genius bursting forth 
In spite of adverse fortune,—a full choir 
Within himself.’’ 

Our mocking birds live all about us, nesting in the Japa 
honeysuckle, so near the piazza I can overhear the sweet bal 
talk of the mother as she feeds and fondles her nestling 
There are often two or three nests in the big cedars in our bat 
yard. ‘The only trouble is that our large family of cats, whi 
respecting the sacredness of our canaries, regard our moc 
ing birds lawful prey, and have no bowels of compassion f 
the awkward fledglings that often fall fromthe nests. Ther 
is a time in hot July and August, when these birds seek tl 
dense shade and sit quiet, but in the cool of the evening, a1 
in the fresh and fragrant dawn they are out again and sin 
ing such strains 

“ As if they'd catch 
New powers from kindred warblers in the skies 
Who would bend down to greet them.” 

Once, some years ago, a mocking bird, flying near the s 
ting room window beheld his own image in the glass ai 
taking it for another bird flew at it threateningly, which at 
tude perceiving reproduced, he struck the glass repeate: 
with distended wings. This pretty play went on for mont! 
Another window of the same room, opening on the pia: 
showed him, as he supposed, the imprisoned bird, and ba 
and forth he would fly, often lighting on the sill and pecki 
the pane with all his might. To prove that this was t 
bird’s idea I often raised the sash and retired myself tot 
adjoining passage. He would immediately fly in, look arou 
as though to find his counterpart and fly out again. | 
quently friends visiting me showed superstitious fears 
sign of death” they said. But if so, it was the bird's o\ 
death or disappearance, as after Christmas he came no m« 
and we had no deaths in our family. I hear that mocki 
birds will kill canaries and as I think it probable, I ney 
leave mine alone on the piazza. 

This is the land of the japonica and the azalea. The latt 
is I think identical with what the country people call “hig 
bush honeysuckle,” but cultivation improves it into the gra: 
ful fringed flower that delights northern tourists, visiti! 
Magnolia Gardens on the Ashley river, near Charleston. 

The japonica comes into bloom in December and continu 
until the last of March. Though not fragrant it is a m« 
beautiful flower in form and color. It varies from pure wh 
and varigated through all shades of red and pink. The tre 
attain the hight of twenty or thirty feet, have evergreen leav: 
among which the splendid blossoms appear to the great 
advantage. The flowers set in wet sand, in wooden box« 
can be safely sent thousands of miles. In our swamps ‘ 
occasionally see the magnolia, towering to a height of fil 
feet. Nothing in the world of trees surpasses it in beauty « 
foliage ; the great, thick, glossy dark green leaves are reti: 
lated on the inner surface, in color a reddish brown. T! 
flowers, big as dinner plates, with huge white satiny peta! 
exhale a profound, sweet aroma. 

Where the gray moss hangs low on the oak there is m 
laria, also alligators and gophers, not to speak of innume 
able frogs. 


And just here | will stop for this time, only re 
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inding your readers that in our Revolutionary war, when 


issachusetts sent her volunteers to help South Carolina re- 
er her territory from the invading British, these denizens 
ur dark waters helped to feed our “ Forlorn Hope.” W. 
more Simms, in his novel of the “ Forayers,” describes the 
quet given by Capt. Porgy, (one of Marion’s men) to the 
er’s of the American army, commanded by Gen. Greene 
m Rhode Island. Conspicuous on the bill of fare, and 
itly relished by all the guests was the “ Alerta”’ and the 
garta.”’ At the conclusion of the banquet, Capt. Progy 
lained that the “Alerta,” which Gov. Rutledge had sup- 
ed to be composed of exceedingly tender chickens, was 
reality made of frogs. The ‘*Lagarta” on which the 
rust company had luxuriated, presuming it to be turtle 
m the West Indies, had been evolved by the genius of 
vy, and his black cook, Tom, from portions of very young 
yators. Think of the almost miraculous power of that 
nary genius, which could transform the loathsome alliga- 
ind ugly frog into food fit for epicures and gourmets. 
—kilste Nore. 
ial in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE VOICE OF SPRING. 
Peep, peep, peep, 
I hear the voice of spring! 
Peep, peep, peep, 
I hear the hylas sing! 
The grass is springing in the glen, 
The swallows seek the eaves again; 
In nestling nooks the violets hide, 
And white puccoon flowers open wide. 
Coo, coo, coo, 
I hear the voice of spring! 
Coo, coo, coo, 

I hear the wood-dove sing! 
The daftodil is climbing up 
To peep into the buttercup; 

The pansy shows her heart of gold, 
And primroses their buds unfold. 
Hum, hum, hum, 
I hear the voice of spring! 
Hum, hum, hum, 
The bees are on the wing! 
The tulip shows her painted cup, 
The tendriled ivy clambers up, 
And in the woodlands, dewy wet, 
I spy the Indian calumet. 
Come, come, come, 
I hear the voice of spring! 
Come, come, come, 

And hear the blackbird sing! 
The spider-lily, tall and blue, 
Nods gay good-day to me and you; 
The catbird mocks us from his tree, 
And spring is calling you and me. 


—Helen Whitney Clark. 
KINDS OF EATERS. 


old writer says there are five kinds of eaters: 

Phere is your dull man, who seems to eat merely from habit, 
ily because his parents did so before him, and he expects his 
lren will follow his example. 

Your impatient, fidgety being, who is all activity and who falls 
once on the dish that happens to be before him. 

Your careless eater, who considers so much time as lost that 
issed at the table, puts all dishes on the same level, and hardly 
vs the difference between the breast and the drumstick. 

Next comes your ravenous animal, who thinks only of quan- 

, takes everything that comes in his way, as if anxious to show 
capacity of his stomach. 

Lastly come the professors, men of taste, who cast a practised 
over the table before they eat, use judgment in the choice of 
h dishes as suit their habits, and eat sparingly of each, that 
ir palate may be gently excited by variety. 


Good HOUSEKEEPING. 
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“TAKE YOUR TURN.” 

Almost every woman has, at some time in her life, wished 
for two pairs of hands, because there were so many things 
she wanted to do at once. Few take the thought to realize 
that these things could be classified as the must-be-dones and 
the wish-to-be-dones, but they can be so classified. ‘The first 
we do anyway (or ought to), and I think they are not usually 
those we worry over, except as they stand in the way of our 
accomplishing the wish-to-be-dones. ‘There is a possible way 
of lessening our voluntary, or involuntary, fretting about this 
matter, and that is what I shall try to write about. 

First of all, work as systematically and as economically in 
regard to time as you can. That goes almost without saying; 
and the ability to do it comes as a reward for long, patient 
practice towards this end. 

The second direction is even less easy, and requires a 
longer experience than the first, before its following is an 
accomplished fact. Constantly use your best judgment to 
discriminate between the things that can wait and those that 
cannot. Attend to the first at the proper time, and say to the 
others: ‘’Take your turn.” 

In my home I have two broad window sills devoted to dif- 
ferent ends. On one is my work-basket, and a good piece of 
remaining space on which I pile my mending and making. 
hese are must-be-dones. On the other I put reading mat- 
ter to be read or mailed away, autumn leaves to be pinned to 
my curtains, odds and ends to be put together in an express 
package to some friend or school, a scrap-book to be pasted 
full of the bits now lying in the box I put on top of it, the 
bundle of old cotton to go to the hospital, the magazine to be 
carried to my friend, and all the other “ extras” that‘are in 
my thoughts and intentions. There is such a thing as an 
orderly disorder, and my window sill is an example of it. It 
is never wholly cleaned ; but one by one its contents receive 
my attention, without worry, with thought, without neglect, 
with unavoidable delay, without procrastination, and yet with 
“wait until another day.” 

If 1 fret, my window sill loses its charm and pleasure. If I 
do not, I come to it again and yet again, slip off one little 
waiting thing and then another, with the thought, “ This is 
your turn, and how much good you will do when you get to 
where I am sending you.” 


Perhaps this plan would be dangerous for some. It does 


| take a good deal of conscientious management of time. It is 


not easy to keep things from lying there too long, and yet 


| long enough not to interfere with the must-be-dones. But 


then, is there any department of our work or pleasure inte 
which conscientiousness must not come if we would grow and 
be good? And there is a deal of satisfaction in coming 
around to these little extras and thinking, “I have earned 
the right to do this and enjoy it.” 

Visiting comes somewhat under this head; so does fancy 
work ; so does social letter writing, and the different things 
that are pleasures to different people. The must-be-dones of 
some persons’ lives are the wish-to-be-dones of others, and 
vue versa. No definite lists of things under either head can 
be made. 

The gist of the whole matter and its individual value lies 
in conscientious discrimination, cheerful waiting, prompt at- 
tendance to each item when the opportunity does come, and 
the putting aside of impatient fretfulness;—not easy, but 
worth while. Everything that adds to our value to others, 
that increases our ability to do, that expands our thought in 
management, that helps our lives to reach out and touch 
other lives, in a helpful way, and that puts good work into the 
world, is always worth while. 


—Juniata Stafford. 
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TYRANNY IN FASHIONS. 
COMMERCIAL Despots MAKE THEM TO LINE THEIR PURSES 
SLAVES OBEY. 


AND 


T is chiefly in dress, and habits, that the tyranny of 
fashion is shown, though thoughts and beliefs 
tread hard on the heels of these, writes Eliza 
Lynn Linton inthe Forum. The savage and the 
civilized “ run currule”’ in their devotion to the 
fetish each creates and worships. Where the 
savage runsa fish bone ora piece of wood through 
the under lip, hanging thereto a huge dish, which 
enlarges the aperture and pulls down the flesh, the 
civilized Darwinian bores a hole in the lobe of 
the ear, to hold a piece of wire heavily weighted 
with a stone, which does the same thing. Where 

some careful parents, trouserless and tattooed, anxious for 
the future well-being of their children, press their heads into 
an enchanting flatness, others crush their daughters’ feet into 
an amorphous mass of pulp; and others again found their ul- 
timate hopes of good settlements on a waist of which the di- 


mensions impede the circulation of the blood, paralyze the 
liver and play the mischief generally with all the internal 
organs alike. Where the savage anoints himself with rancid 
oil, or crowns himself with a pat of butter, the French fine 
lady “exhibits” cold cream and abjures water as sedulously 
as if she were a replica of Lot’s wife. 

If a savage twists his elf locks into a thousand fantastic 
forms, adding thereto all manner of hideous ornamentations, 
the civilized lady follows suit and makes her head the crown- 
ing point of her folly. A few generations ago she piled up 
her hair in tiers and towers, so that she could not use a coach, 
as it was constructed, but had to have the roof of it raised. 
The Venetian ladies used to wash their hair in strong alkalis, 
then sit in the sun with their tresses spread over a wooden 
frame fixed on the shoulders, that they might be fired into the 
desired auburn. 

There is no monstrosity that women have not adopted for 
the adornment of their heads. ‘ Horns,” both double and 
single—the one like a unicorn, the other like a buffalo; flop- 
ping frills and stiffened wings; tight drawn cloths, hiding all 
beauty of hair and flesh; floating veils and ponderous tur- 
bans; buckram and artificial flowers; feathers and lace and 
sparkling gems; structural caps and architectural bonnets; 
corkscrew ringlets, had by the torture of paper screws: short 
curls and wavelets, had by that of crimping pins and irons; 
artificial plaits cut from a dead girl's head ; tow stuffed chig- 
nons, wigs and wiglets—there is no end to the list of artificial 
aids with which lovely woman has done her best to nullify 
her natural beauty by substituting the follies of fashion for 
individual suitability. 

Other old fashions have been as absurd as “ horns’ 
buckramed turrets on the head. When the 
worn so long as to need to be knotted, so as not to trail on 
the ground, and when the skirts were worn so long as to sweep 
the ground and gather up garnitures of mud and filth—where, 
then, was common sense? Where the perception of fitness or 
beauty? Of cleanliness we need not question. Anon these 
skirts are so full of material and heavily weighted with orna- 
ment as to be ruinous to the health as well as to the comfort 
of the wearer. ‘Then they are supported and spread abroad 
by means of hoops and steels, tili every woman takes up two 
places, and furniture, chairs and china suffer. Then they are 
made so tight and narrow that no one can take a full stride, 
nor even halfaone, but all have to plait their feet as they 
walk, and look on a mild little field stile as a second Chim- 
borazo. When these skrimpy dresses were fashionable, in 


and 


sleeves were 


our great-grandmothers’ time, continues the writer, referring | 


| to England, charming women had themselves well damped 
so as to make the fabric stick closer, or were rubbed down 
with oil to make them sufficiently supple to slip into their 
pillow cases. 

Shoes, again, have been fair fields for fashionable torture 
From the time when the long, pointed toes were fastened up 
to the girdle, to the present day, the great shoe question can 
not be said to be satisfactorily settled. For even now, whe 
a few of us have a glimmering of common sense, and gé 
ourselves shod for service and comfort combined, the mag 
pies of fashion screech noisily as ever and peck at our hee! 
as if breadth of sole was greatness of sin, and shallowness « 
heel lowness of mind. 

The magpies of fashion care for nothing but their fetis! 
and heroically suppress their groans when the service of the 
idol produces hidden pains and secret sores. With them, t 
be out of fashion is to be out of the world, and it were bett 
to be dead outright. ‘ How is it worn?” is the only law the 

to follow and there is not a possible form of person 

hat 
adhered to. Garments made cumbersome by excess of m 
terial, of fettering by tightness, or insufficient for warmth | 


care 


torture and inconvenience t has not been devised at 


meagerness, or unserviceable by finery : the neck swathed 
folds and folds of muslin till it looks like a goitre and is pra 
tically anchylosed—or abraded by the sharp edges of a guill 
the st 
fle: 


bility, all comfort; shoes which pinch the feet, inflame tl 


tine collar, which keeps it, as it were, in the stocks; 
stays, wherein all grace of movement is lost, as also al 


joints, making walking painful and corns abundant; hig 
heels set in the center of the foot, which strain the muscl 
of the back and tear the muscles of the leg; dress coat 
whereof the swallow tails are creased and crumpled eve 
time a man sits down, and nether garments too tight for ai 
sitting at all—these are only a few of the inconveniences 
fashion indulged in by both sexes alike. 
to say that men are, on the whole the wiser of the two, an 


But we are bow 


save for the high hat and the guillotine collar, are comfo 
ably and serviceably clad. The democratic uniformity 
their dress allows of more self respect, because of less « 
versity. 

Woman are always complaining of the tyranny of fashir 
but they do not revolt. They are always complaining, too, 
its inconvenience and hardship, but they do not devise a ni 
The Bloomer costume would 1 
go down—small wonder! And Lady Haberton’s “ divid 
skirt’? is adopted by only a few, who use it in a cautiot 
timid, apologetic way. Mrs. Pfeiffer’s adaptation of the Gre: 
costume, too, has not found followers, and the zesthetic sch 
kept their affectations and revived monstrosities—of wai 
beneath their armpits and skimpy, foot entangling skirts— 
themselves, the Philistine would not follow suit. 

Insome things we,in England, have set our wits to a litt 
Trains no longer swet 


form that can be adopted. 


more rational ordering than of old. 
the streets and walking dresses are reasonably short if still u 
We also abjure that high and pointed he 
We are foolish enough as thin, 


reasonably heavy. 
set in the middle of the foot. 
are, but we have been more foolish and probably will be agai 
One thing we forget that we ought to remember—fashion is n 
made by great ladies, nor by artistic taste, but by trade. T! 
head milliners and chief manufacturers meet and decide wh 
Sometimes it is stripes, sometimes cross-ba1 
Colors also ai 


is to be worn. 


anon spots ; and the world follows as it is led. 
imposed on us and we are bidden to blossom out in red « 
green, in old gold or crushed strawberry, according to th 


fiat of the commercial wire-puller. We are allowed ver) 
little choice and our free will is reduced to zero: but, afte 
all there would be no fashion makers if there were no fas! 


ion followers. 
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THE COZY CORNER. 


n this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 


spondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
wm instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 


nce of inquiry and information on all sudjects of general interest and 


to the Homes of the World.) —Goopv HousEKEEPING. 


tters intended for use in our “ Cozy Corner” must be accom- 


d by the writer’s name, to insure a place in this department. 


name, however, is only desired for identification of the writer, 


not for publication, unless consent is given for such use. 
‘itor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


CATHERINE OWEN'’'S CANDY PAPERS. 


E. S.,” who writes as “A New Subscriber” to Goop 


EKEEPING, asking what numbers contain Catherine Owen’s 


tions for making French Candies, will find the papers asked 


} 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING No. 17, December 26th, 1885 ; No. 34, 
st 21st. 1886: No. 37, October 2d, 1886: No. 39, I 
No. {I, November 


7th, 1886; No. 49, March 19th, 1887. 


DOUGHNUTS. 


f Goop HoOuSEKEEPING: 


some reader of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING please g a good 
for doughnuts raised with compressed yeast? I 
ey are too long in rising. M. J. H. 


ron, MASS. 


WHITE HOUSE CHINA. 
f Goon HousEKEEPING 
Art Amateur for December, 1880, (Vol. IV, No. 1)“ New 


will find the “illustrated description of the set of dinnet 
painted for the White House.” This set of china was 

by Mrs. Hayes. I find ** New Jersey’s ” inquiry in Goop 
KEEPING of March 19, 1887. Mrs. L. D. W. 
SILWA, ILL, 


MORE ABOUT COOKING RICE. 
f Good HOUSEKEEPING: 


ve for cooking rice which I have used for vears, and 


benefit the “ Cozy Corner.” Put a cupful of rice, 


ie inner kettle of a farina boiler, one heaped tea- 


of salt,and at least three pints of boiling water. Boil 


or fifteen minutes, then drain off the water, cover closely 


et in the outer boiler, and let it stand on the stove one hour. 


H. W. B.C. 


rnels will be whole and well cooked. 


WHERE !S THE FAULT? 
HouSEKEEPING. 
Mrs. Owen think me impertinent if I ask for further direc- 


for making rolls? I do not understand what she means by 


ng the dough down with the tips of the fingers.” After the 


] 


risin 


it is so elastic it comes up immediately after slight 


re, and I cannot think she intends it to be punched full of 


! would also like to know the reason for not using lard in 


sas well as rolls. Mrs. Owen’s directions are always so clear 
the point, I am inclined to think my own understanding in 


L. 


CLEANING OUT A STOVE-PIPE. 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING: 


No. 8, February 19th issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


* Practical Household Hints,” you say that “a piece of 


placed on the coals of a hot stove will clean out the stove- 


What kind of zinc and what quantity would be necessary 


me stovepipe, or could you use the same thing to clear a 
ney of soot? Would the fire-place have to be closed so as to 


ne the gas to the chimney? If you will give me this informa- 
through the columns of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, at an early 
! will be very much obliged. Mrs. J. M. G. 
SHVILLE, TENN. 


reply to “ Mrs. J. M. G.,” of Nashville, in reference to burn- 
inc to clean out stovepipes, I would say that what is known as 
nercial zinc is best, as it is more pure and direct in its results. 
same chemical action upon the soot would probably take 


Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


place in a chimney, though I cannot speak from experience. In 

the latter experiment, closing the fire-place would certainly be ad- 

visable, as it would prevent the gas from being dissipated. 
AUTHOR OF “ PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD HINTs.” 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, MOTHER'S BREAD, DOUGH- 
NUTS, AND CHICKEN PIE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

My admiration for your most excellent publication is so great 
that I have long thought of telling you what a great boon you have 
conferred upon all womankind, by giving to them Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING. Cooking has long occupied much of my attention, but 
my bread had never reached the perfection | desired till I tried the 
recipe under the title of ** Mother’s Bread,” in No. 7, Vol. IV. It 
is si labor and time than any other, and 
really tastes like wy mother’s bread. 


is simpler and requires less 
Will you please ask in your want column, for a recipe for dough- 

nuts—or crullers, for caramel cake and for old-fashioned chicken 

pie? With heartiest good wishes for your continued prosperity, 

all of which is richly deserved, | am a warm admirer of and sincere 

friend to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Mrs. A. G. 
Str. Louis, Mo. 


TROUBLED ABOUT MANY THINGS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Your magazine, whose merit is beyond estimate, has been a wel- 
come visitor to my home since November 13th, and I cannot begin 
to tell you of the pleasure and help it has been to me, a very inex- 
perienced housekeeper. Will you, or any of its readers, answer a 
few questions I have to ask, and receive thanks? First.—I was 
told to rub common soap on my Russia iron stove; is it better 


than linseed oil or anything else? Second.—Where can I obtain 
‘Silver” soap and “ Peerless” metal polish? Third.—We have 
lettuce every evening for supper, and | make for it a mayonnaise 


dressing of the yolk of one egg. Could anyone tell me what to do 
with the white, besides using it for coffee? as we make our coffee 


in the famous “ One Minute” coffee pot, which requires no clear- 
ing. It seems a pity to throw away that which is an ingredient of 
so many good things. Is there no help for it? Hoping some one 


will answer my questions, I am an enthusiastic admirer of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. MATTIE, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


AN ASH SIFTER ** DISCOVERY.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The ash sifter problem is an important one. I have a home- 
made one that is perfection, and any boy can make one. Set two 
posts in the ground thirty inches apart, and into the sides (front) 
drive two large, stout spikes about thirty inches from the ground. 
Then take a stout barrel and take out the ends; remove the hoops 
from one end. Take a square of wire-cloth large enough to cover 
the end; place it over the end and put on the hoops, drawing them 
down so as to hold the cloth firmly in place. Bore a hole through 
the middle of the barrel and run through an iron rod, say of half- 
inch iron, letting it project far enough to rest on the spikes in the 
post. Attach a string to the top of the barrel and it is ready. Put 
it in place between the posts, resting on the spikes. Put in the 
ashes and shake the barrel with the string. The ashes fall through 
and the barrel can be tipped and the coal poured into the pail. 
This is the best, cleanest and cheapest sifter ever made, and I 
have tried them all. This sifter I “invented” or “discovered ” 
myself, and it’s a good one. G. E..?. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


IN PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE, 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

When Mrs. Tuttle begs us not to use Brussels carpets, “over 
which the poor chambermaid must break her back in sweeping,” I 
suspect she writes without practical knowledge of her subject. 
There is no wool carpet which is more easily swept than a firm 
Brussels, and which, when properly swept, retains less dust. 
Nothing goes through it, less wears off it than off any other kind 
of carpet, and, not having the money to spare for it, the next best 
thing is a “* Woodstock Carpet,” which comes in patterns, and with 
a fringe, in all colorings, and in all sizes. If even this be found too 


expensive, a wade square of the old ingrain or Brussels, using the 
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freshest portions, will make a presentable substitute, and both can 
be shaken out of doors every week, avoiding the inevitable accu- 
mulation of dust under the nailed-down ingrain. 

If I were driven to the extremity of upholstering my chairs with 
the boys’ old clothes, I should omit the wool fringe—even 4/”e—on 
the ends of the little rugs, counting ‘Hat one.of the “little turns” 
by which I could save money to improve the quality of the damask. 

Will Mrs. Tuttle please tell us where may be found anything in 
the shape of a lounge for five dollars,—the price of an ordinary 
ironing table,—and also tell us with what it is filled. The labor 
could scarcely be done for that sum, and any positive information 
would be gladly received by AGE. 


FRIED APPLE TURNOVERS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I haven't a doubt that the husband of “ Inquirer, Elizabeth, N. 
J.” did, in his boyhood, eat apple turnovers, fried in hot lard, like 
doughnuts. They were brown, and sweet, and spicy, with crimped 
edges; and a bit of crumbly sage cheese was by no means a bad 
accompaniment. The good ol¢ orthodox sort were made of dried 
apple,—partly because it is ‘ss juicy and partly because the 
average dried-apple pie is—well, not a luxury. But fried pies 
never wasted their sweetness on the pantry shelf, especially if 
there was a dinner pail to be filled. The apple, after being duly 
soaked over night, is stewed soft in the same water, sweetened, 
flavored with nutmeg, lemon peel, or other approved spice, and a 
generous bit of butter may be stirred in while hot. It should be 
very thick that the juice may not run out of the pies. The crust is 
not pie crust, but like that prepared for doughnuts, only less sweet. 
I do not mean rich crullers, but the good, old Yankee doughnut, 
not too rich for the children, and with no me grease inside it 
than in a baked potato. For the crust, take one cupful of milk, 


one egg, one-half cupful of sugar, a little salt, a bit of shortening 
no bigger than’a small walnut, one scant teaspoonful of soda, two 
scant teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar; add flour to roll about an 
eighth of an inch thick; cut out as large as a saucer, put a spoon- 
ful of the apple on one half, turn the other over it, leaving a rim 
around the edge which is to be wet and turned over. Too much 
care cannot be used in pressing the edges together to prevent the 
escape of the apple. Crimp the edges with the fingers, like the 
edge of a custard pie, place carefully in fat so hot that a bit of the 
dough rises immediately in it, and turn them carefully as soon as 
they rise, to prevent their bursting open. Brown them evenly, 
turning them as necessary, and be sure that the crust is done 
before lifting them out. They may be tried with a small-tined fork 
which should come out clean. Make small ones at first as they are 
easier to handle. They may be filled with any thick stewed fruit 
or mincemeat. The rule for crust makes excellent doughnuts by 
doubling the sugar and adding spice. H. ANNETTE POOLE. 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have often felt moved to send you a word on the servant maid 
question. The subject is vast. It seems to me that a perfect 
mistress is as rare as a perfect maid, and that it is useless to ex- 
pect much capability in this country as long as every girl can look 
forward to ending her service in a few years by marriage and a 
home of her own. Few have the sense to realize that they are 
learning what should be practised in their own homes after mar- 
riage. I for one may say that I have comparatively little trouble in 
my domestic affairs, changing seldom, and always preferring any 
amount of temporary discomfort rather than employ a maid who is 
not decent and intelligent in appearance and who cannot produce 
satisfactory references. But my experience is that, as a rule, they 
neglect and abuse the conveniences provided for their comfort, 
must constantly be * followed up ” in all matters and particularly in 
those pertaining to their own personal neatness and health, and will 
put any labor-saving contrivances to twenty wrong uses rather than 
the one right one. Few housekeepers can control the planning of 
their houses, and still fewer are allowed the expenditure of room 
and means necessary to give the maids a sitting-room or “hall” 
apart from the kitchen. In their own homes they would probably 
have less pleasant surroundings even than the despised kitchen of 
the house. For my part I thinka well-kept kitchen, clean and in 


order, is good enough for the leisure hours of any one. And it 
far from desirable, in many cases, that there should be any opp 
tunities for privacy in the reception of male friends, or anythi 
but the most formal intercourse or total non-intercourse betwe 
the maids and the male members of the household, as many 
housekeeper has had only too sad occasion to realize. 

In short, in this part of the country at least, a housekeeper m 
be a domestic missionary, expect but little satisfaction from a 
work but that of her own hands, cultivate a wise blindness w} 
her conscience will allow, and try to feel that she has done part 
her life-work in helping to train each young woman who pas 
through her household, and be content if she can think that ea 
a little wiser when she leaves than when she came. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Mrs. J. G. M 


TAKING ACCOUNT OF HOUSEHOLD STOOK. 

It is, indeed, pleasant to settle down to housekeeping again a! 
a few years of life in every sort of a hostelry, from an open 
camp in the Adirondacks to a New York hotel. There ar 
many pleasant surprises in store for one, when one takes « 
Lares and Penates, with all the appurtenances thereunto apper 
ing. from the dark solitude of the gloomy store-room in which 
have passed a few years in sentiment and reflection. You thi 
so many more things than you say, as you unpack the barre 
hammered china and crackle ware. All our china is real hamm« 
and all our crystal is the genuine crackle. Some of our fragile w 


{ hammered myself, some the truckman hammered and some 


hammered when the cask fell down the elevator well at the st 
room. I ama fair to middling light-weight packer, but I am 1 


genius. Consequently, it never occurred to me, when I pack 
bale of pressed hay around one tumbler, to pack against the 


tingency of a fall of six stories. But then, | never stored be 


and I knew not the ways of the storage warehouse. I do not 
If ever I store again—but—excuse these tears. I have now 
ing to store. Nothing save only one stove leg. And it does 


long to me. It got mixed up with my thin; 


But it is whole; hasn’t a crack or flaw in it, and so I will kee 


rs in the ware] 


I have no earthly use for it, but it does my soul good to see s 
thing whole about the new house besides the ones I made i 
wall hunting for a hidden scantling with a hammer and a p 
nail. I found a scantling once; probed for it with a gimlet u 
got hold of it. Then I went into the next room for a hamme 
a picture nail. When I came back, if somebody hadn't move 

scantling, | am a heathen from Nowgong. I haven't time to 

a scantling all around a house. So I drove the nail into a lat! 
hung.the picture. I am now one picture short in that room, 
plastered the hole in the wall so neatly you can’t see wh« 
happened. 

So many little things turn up as you uncover your long hi 
treasures. I hear my sister weeping in the next room for ¢ 
them now. She brings her piteous face into my Lair and sa 
the tone of a woman who is aweary of life, “I have found ar 
moth.” I say, “ Why, you found six yesterday: what do 
want of another?” She goes away wringing her hands. | 
pose she found this one to bring the count up to the perfect 
ber. Why do women—God bless them—go about hunting 
things they don’t want to find ? 

Only the other day while I was writing an “ Ode to Washing 
and was trying to think of a rhyme for hatchet, she called me 
stairs. She said,“ 1 believe there is something alive in tha 
rel.” I said in my native language, which always comes ba 
me in moments of anger. “A w-w-w-w?” The idiom is un 
latable. Only men who have used it know what it means; 
others it is the Unknowable. I stood on my head in that barr 
grasp at the straw and crush her idle fears, and may I neve 
the penitentiary if a procession of starveling mice didn’t stam] 
up my back and jump off my waving legs. I did not come o 
that barrel so hastily as you might suppose. My intention wa 
come out rather abruptly, but I checked it. A nail a foot 
which ran into my back eighteen inches, helped me to pa 
They had to knock the other head of the barrel in and let me c1 
through that way. I am nowa teetotaller, but I had a nail that 


that for staying qualities beat any “neat licker ” that ever in! 


duced fallen man to the james jambs.—Burdette. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


FORCED ACQUAINTANCES. 
hy “Forced Acquaintances” should be called “a book for 
is a question. It will be read with as much interest by 
fathers, mothers, and brothers. The story is that of one 
in the life of a family in reduced circumstances. Giving up 
comfortable city house, they retire to a“ contract built” 
seinthe suburbs. Their trials and makeshifts, joys and happi- 
ire told of ina humorous, yet at times pathetic, way. One can 
elp loving Kitty, the beauty of the family, despite her selfish- 
her lack of helpfulness, her unpracticable ways. Marion the 
sister, is a nobler type of girlhood, despite her faults, her 
er being the greatest of them all. The doctor brother, full of 
or quaint remarks, is a character worthy of admiration. 
iny of their experiences will be familiar to those forced to live 
ey were: cellar, flooded after each storm, so that the furnace 
ly reached by means of a raft; the doors swollen by damp- 
so that they refused to open, or shrunk so they will not stay 
and many other harrassing tribulations, are all too familiar 
ue to life. The writer, Edith Robinson, has a keen sense 
e ridiculous, and the words she puts into the mouths of her 
cters, are epigrammatic and witty. The story is a whole- 
one—one that the reader must be the better for having 
d. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 


A ZEALOT IN TULLE. 


er wading through forty pages of an introduction, for which 
‘ight have sufficed, and would be less confusing to the reader, 
il beginning of the story is reached. After the Mexican war, 
e treasure is hidden in Florida, and never regained by those 
ad hidden it. Seventy years after,a search is made bya 
of United States army officers who have obtained a clue to 
iden wealth. The description of the digging for the treas- 
hile the sand and water constantly balk the efforts of the 
rs, is well told,—dramatically at times. As the treasure has 
und some ten years before, they naturally do not find it. A 
tory, that of Strong and Constance Tudor, is pleasantly 
story. It was Strong who had found the treas- 

id had, in the search, lost a ring which Constance had given 
Chis had aided in producing a breach between the two. 
r is present at the last search for the treasure, in hopes of 
ring. He succeeds, and then announces when and how 

vund the treasure. Out of the material at hand Mrs. Wil- 
is written a good story. The conversations are lively and 
idents well delineated. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


50 cents. 


HOW TO PLAY WHIST. 

last few years have brought about a revival of the old game 
stin this country. While nearly every game player may 
ow to slip through the game without credit to himself, there 
\l few who have a comprehension of all the science of which 
pable. To meet the needs of such players, the present 
has been issued in cheap form, from the penof Richard A. 
who is a talented whist player. as well as an astronomer. 
alyzes the game, and, while insisting upon rules, at the same 
eclares that the game should and may be so understood as 
lire at times a disobedience of rules, in order to win. Mr. 
r’s method of presenting the leads is more easily followed 
at usually adopted. In less thanan hour, by the method 
ed here, the right card to lead and the right meaning of each 
. can be fully learned ; and the same method, as far as possible, 
een extended to the second and third lead. He shows how 
indle the long suit, how to signal and howto play trumps. 
gives the etiquette and laws of the game, a glossary of terms 
goes into the details of the conduct of 40 illustrative games. 

York: Harper & Brothers. Price 25 cents. 


IN ONE TOWN. 
well told story is that of life in an English seaport town, bear- 
he above mentioned title and written by Edmund Downey. 
re is but little attempt at plot, but some to portray human 
ire, the group of old mariners who frequent the “ Bold Dra- 
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gon” being the subjects deliniated, and they are of a species 
peculiar to the author’s imagination. Why Susan, after-parting 
with her sailor love, with vows of undying fidelity, should marry 
M’Cormick, a man she did not love, is not clearly explained. 
However, M’Cormick makes a will, is shipwrecked and obligingly 
drowned. Of course the lovers are re-united. The stealing of 
the will, which turns out to be a worthless one, is a feature of 
the story. 

Captain Arkwright is a character and is as fond of using long 
words as was ever Mrs. Malaprop. Angus R. Nixon is the per- 
sonification of the English idea of an American skipper with an 
exalted idea of his own keenness. He proposes to get the best of 
all with whom he shall have dealings when his vessel, the Green- 
back, shall have arrived at Stoughford, but is taken in right and 
left, even to buying his own foresail, knowing it to be stolen prop- 
erty, although ignorant that it had been taken from his own ship. 
The story is well written, of a domestic character, and as has been 
stated, marked by vivid delineations of character. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Price 25 cents. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Rev. Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, emeritus professor of Christian 
morals in Harvard university, has admirably succeeded in per- 


formin 


g the difficult task of presenting in a popular form, yet with 
scientific accurcy, the fundamental principles of moral philosophy 
from a Christian and intuitional standpoint. The lectures are 
brief and quite devoid of technicalities. They range over the 
wide fields of human freedom, the ground of right, utilitarianism 
and expediency, conscience, virtue and the virtues, principles, 
rules and habits, ethics of the Hebrew scriptures, moral beauty, 
hedonism, stoic ethics, and the influence of Christian ethics on 
Roman law. Yet they are never superficial. They deal with root 
principles and illustrate the applications of these to both the great 
and the common affairs of life so felicitously that any earnest mind 
will find them stimulating. It is a high standard of duty that Dr. 
Peabody sets up, and he makes a vigorous defense of the intu- 
itional ethical philosophy, without, however, displaying any un- 
friendliness toward the theories of the evolutionists. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


FINANCIAL KNOWLEDGE FOR GIRLS. 
Every girl who is not entirely dependent on her male relations— 
a position which, considering all the ups and downs of life, the 
sooner she gets out of the better—ought, by the time she is old 
enough to possess any money, to know exactly how much she has, 
where it is invested, and what it ought yearly to bring in, says the 


author of “ John Halifax Gentleman,” in the Contemporary Review. 
By this time also she should have acquired some knowledge of busi- 
ness; bank business, referring to checks, dividends, and so on, and 
as much of ordinary business as she can. To her information of a 
practical kind never comes amiss, especially the three golden rules, 
which have very rare exceptions: No investment of over 5 per 
cent. is really safe ; trust no one with your money without security, 
which ought to be as strict between the nearest and dearest friends 
as between strangers: and lastly, keep all your affairs from day to 
day in as accurate order as if you had to die to-morrow. The men- 
tion of dying suggests another necessity—as soon as you are 21 
years of age, make your will. You will not die a day the sooner; 
you can alter it whenever you like ; while the ease of mind it will be 
to you, and the trouble it may save to those that come after you are 
beyond telling. It cannot. be too strongly impressed upon every 
girl who has or expects that not undesirable thing, “a little income 
of her own,” what a fortunate responsibility this is, and how useful 
she may make it to others. Happier than the lot of many married 
women is that of the “ unappropriated blessing,” as I have heard 
an old maid called, who has her money, less or more, in her own 
hands and can use it as she chooses, generously as wisely, without 
asking anybody’s leave, and accountable for it to no one. But 
then she must have learned from her youth upward how to use it; 
she must not spare any amount of trouble in the using of it, and she 
must console herself for many a lonely regret—we are but human, 
all of us!—with the thought that she has been trusted to be a 
steward of the great Master. Such an old maid often does as 
much good in her generation as twenty married women. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


AFTER THE WEDDING. 


All alone in my room at last! 
I wonder how far they have traveled now? 

They'll be very far when the night is past, 
And so would I—if I knew but how. 

How calm she was with her saint-like face; 
Her eyes are violet, mine are blue. 

How careless I am with my mother’s lace! 
Her hands are whiter and softer, too. 


They have gone to the city beyond the hills; 
They must never come back to this place 
again. 
I’m almost afraid to sit here so still; 
Wish it would thunder, and lighten, and rain. 
Oh, no! for some one may not be at rest; 
Some one, perhaps, is traveling to-night. 
I hope that the moon may shine instead, 
And heaven be starry, and earth all bright. 


It is only one summer that she’s been here; 
It has been my home for seventeen years ! 
And seventeen summers of happy bloom 
Fall dead to-night in a rain of tears. 
It is dark, all dark, in the midnight shades; 
Father in heaven, may I have rest? 
One hour of rest for this aching head ? 
For this throbbing heart in my weary breast? 


I loved him more than she understands; 
For him I prayed for my soul in truth, 

For him I am kneeling with lifted hands, 
To lay at his feet my shattered youth. 

I loved, and I love, I love him still, 
More than father, mother, or life; 

My hope of hopes was to bear his name, 
My heaven of heavens to be his wife! 


His wife!—the name that angels breathe- 
The words shall not crimson my cheek with 
shame; 
’T would have been my glory that name to 
wreath 
In the princely heart from which it came. 
And the kiss I gave to the bride to-night 
His bride till life and light grow dim— 
God only knows how I pressed her lips, 
‘That the kiss to her might be given to him! 
Onidentified. 


TO MY WIFE. 


Come to me, dearest, 1’m lonely without thee, 
Day time and night time I’m thinking about 


thee, 

Night time and day time in dreams I behold 
thee— 

Unwelcome the waking which ceases to fold 
thee. 


Come to me, darling, my sorrows to lighten, 

Come in thy beauty to bless and to brighten, 
Come in thy womanhood, meekly and lowly, 
Come in thy lovingness, queenly and holy! 


Swallows will flit round the desolate ruin, 

Telling of spring and its joyous renewing; 

And thought of thy love and its manifold treas- 
ure 

Are circling my heart with a promise of pleasure. 

Oh, spring of my spirit! oh, May of my bosom! 

Shine out on my soul till it bourgeon and blos- 
som— 

The waste of my life has a rose-root within it, 

And thy fondness alone to the sunshine can 
win it. 


Figures that move like through the even— 
Features lit up by a reflex of heaven— 
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Eyes like the skies of poor Erin, our mother, 

Where shadow and sunshine are chasing each 
other; 

Smiles coming seldom, but childlike and simple ; 

Ne’er turning to laughter, yet revealing the dim- 
ple. 

Oh, thanks to the Saviour that even thy seeming 

Is left to the exile to brighten his dreaming. 


You have been glad when you knew I was glad- 
dened— 

Dear, are you sad now to hear I am saddened? 

Our hearts ever answer in tune and in time, love, 

As octave to octave and rhyme unto rhyme, love; 

I cannot weep but your tears will be flowing— 

You cannot smile but my cheek will be glow- 
ing 

I would not die without you at my side, love— 


You will not linger when I shall have died, love. 


Come to me, dear, ere I die of my sorrow, 

Rise on my gloom like the sun of to-morrow; 

Strong, swift, and fond as the words which I 
speak, love, 

With a song on your lip and a smile on your 
cheek, love; 

Come, for my heart in your absence is weary— 

Haste, for my spirit is sickened and dreary— 

Come to the arms which alone should caress 
thee 

Come to the heart which is throbbing to press 


thee! 
Unidentified. 


THE HOLY LIGHT. 


Across the meadows, gray with mist, 
The toiler plods his weary way, 
To where the children sleep unkissed, 
To where the mother kneels to pray! 
Far off a guiding star he sees, 
A Lamp of Love that bids him come, 
For through the gloom of darkened trees 
Shines out the Holy Light of Home! 


The Light of Home! The Holy Light! 
That shines afar, that guards the nest; 

The Light that cheers the darkest night, 
The Light that leads us all to rest! 


Amidst the breakers, white with foam, 

The sailor sights the land ahead; 
He longs to greet old friends at home, 

And breathes a pray’r for comrades dead. 
Far off, a faithful Light appears 

Hlope’s sentinel, that steadfast gleams; 
He sees through blinding mist of tears 

A home at last—an end of dreams. 


The Light at Sea! The Holy Light! 
That gleams afar to all who roam; 
The light that cheers the sailor’s sight, 
The light that leads us all to Home. 


Along the chancel, hush’d in pray’r, 
And worn with penitential feet, 

The woman’s sob, the man’s despair, 
Arise in clouds of incense sweet! 

Far off beside the Virgin’s shrine, 
The lowly suppliants above, 

Of Life beyond, the perfect sign, 
Hangs out the Holy Light of Love! 


The Light of Hope! The Holy Light! 
That shows the path meek martyrs trod; 
The Light that guides our souls aright, 
The Light that leads us all to God! 
—Boston Herald, 


THE OLDEST SONG. 


I’ll sing you a song, ’tis the oldest on ear 

It came down from heaven, the place of 
birth; 

The birds through the air, as they bore it al: 

First warbled the notes of that rapturous so 


Then its music was caught on the wings of 


breeze 
That whispered it low through the leaves of 
trees, 


Till they tremb!'ed and sighed as the stra 
song they hear 


With the rustling of joy and the tremor of { 


And all that had life on the earth, in the sea 

Re-echoed the notes of that sweet melody 

With flower and fruit the glad world ¢ 
bright, 

And the murmuring ocean laughed out ii 
light. 


At last, in its holiest, heavenliest power, 

It pierced the seclusion of Eden’s fair bowe 
And filled with a new, troublous joy from 
Two souls in that bower, and they called 
song—LOVE. 


And still from that day, through all ages 
climes, 

That song which is old, and yet new, 
chimes ; 

And so "twill be sung until time shall be 

When ’twill soar back to heaven to be 
evermore, 


Beware, oh! beware, how you sing tha 
song; 

Breathe no note that is false, strike no 
that is wrong; 

Let each pulse of your heart, like a lute’s 
tuned string, 

Be harmonious and true when that old 
you sing. 


J. F. Waller,in Ca 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 


} 


Placing the little hats all in a row 

g 

Ready for church on the morrow, you ki 
Washing wee faces and little black fists, 
Getting them ready and fit to be kissed; 
Putting them into clean garments and whit 


That is what mothers are doing to-night. 


Spying out holes in the little worn hose, 
Laying by shoes that are worn through the 
Looking o’er garments so faded and thin 


Who but a mother knows where to begin! 


Changing a button to make it look right 
That is what mothers are doing to-night. 


Calling the little ones all round her chair 

Hearing them lisp forth their soft eve 
prayer; 

Telling them stories of Jesus of old— 

The Shepherd who gathers the lambs to 


fold. 


Creeping so softly to take a last peep, 
Silence the last token of childhood’s first s! 
Anxious to know if the dear ones are warm, 
Tucking the blankets round each little form 
Kissing each little face rosy and bright— 
That is what mothers are doing to-night. 


Kneeling down gently beside the white bed, 
Lowly and meekly bowing her head; 
Praying as only a mother can pray, 
“God guide and keep them from going astray 
Angels are telling with angels’ delight, 

| That is what mothers are doing to-night! 


—Unidentifie... 
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Goon House KEFPING. 


EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


RINGFIELD, MAss. APRIL 16, 1887. New York City. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


\ll communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
tor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

rhis issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
ted to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
e the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
lly reserved to the writer. 


} 


stage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial “tonsidera- 

n, when the writers desire the r2turn of their MSS., if not accepted. 

Ihe special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 

pressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 

sorrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 


t or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
tetail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goon HOUSEKEEPING to the 


ws Companies from which they procure their r supplies and have them 


lowing companies: American 
ws Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
3 r. Kansas Ci Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
; Cincinnati News Co., Cin 
] News Co., Boston; 


d. It will be furnished regularly by the f 


York ; American News Co., Der 
*klyn News Co., and Williamsburs 
Baltimore ; Central News 

i; Cleveland News Co., Cleveis 
rn News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pitt 
, Washington, D. C.; Newark News ( Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
s: New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
ncisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
rthern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
itreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


ste 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING—VOLUME FIVE. 
With its first issue for May, 1887, GooD HOUSEKEEPING will 
ch the threshold of the Third Year and Fifth Volume of its 
istence. During its first two years of publication it has demon- 
ited, most emphatically, the correctness of our conclusions, 
er a careful survey of the field which it was preparing to 

er, that it was needed, that it had a noble mission and a 

mising mission field, with satisfactory foreshadowings of 
ievement and success, both in its aims and objects and its 
stantial results. 

t was announced as “ A Family Journal,” and it has already es- 
lished for itself an enviable record as being a practical house- 
| journal, entertaining and serviceable, in a high degree, to 
ry household into which it has or may enter; original in design, 
nest in purpose, and fruitful of good results to the Homes of 
World, wherever found. 

rhe objects and aims bad in mind at the outset of the publica- 

were defined in its title and title motto,—* Goop HouseE- 

EPING: Conducted in the Interests of The Higher Life of the 

ousehold.” How faithfully and successfully it has served these 

erests, the numberless words of approval, both verbal and 
itten, and many welcome letters of commendation and cheer, 

lich have come daily from our readers, and expressions of a 
milar nature, from leading and influential journals, near and far, 

rnish gratifying evidence, establishing for our enterprise, quickly 

id permanently, an enviable position and character rarely, if eve1 
efore, accorded to a household or family journal. 

In the detailed conduct of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, it has never 
efore had so rich a Bill of Fare to lay before its readers as the one 
ow in course of preparation for its forthcoming Volume Five. A 
ew of the most appetizing items of the different courses, already in 

eparation, may be named without prejudice to the many other 
ittractive and well prepared side dishes, now awaiting a place on 

our Table of Contents. 
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A NEW SERIAL BY CATHERINE OWEN. 

Catherine Owen, with the initial number of Volume Five, will 
commence a Serial of practical home life, to be entitled “ MoLLy’s 
FAMILY,—FROM BABYHOOD TO MEN AND WOMEN; A HOME 
STorY OF LIFE’s VICISSITUDES.” This Serial will take up the 
family of Molly Bishop, where it was left at the close of that very 
popular publication, “Ten Dollars Enough,” and give much inter- 
esting data and detail regarding the infancy, childhood, manhood 
and womanhood of the Bishop family, with practical lessons for the 
guidance of those who don’t know, but would like to know, how the 
Children of the Household should enjoy health and long life anda 
wealth of riches, the value of which may not be estimated by the 
measurement or weight of gold and silver standards. 

HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 

An illustrated paper on “* HOUSEKEEPING IN AN ENGLISH REC- 
ToRY,” will be given in Volume Five, a very entertaining paper 
written for GoOoD HOUSEKEEPING by a resident of a charming 
English rectory. 

“ HOUSEKEEPING IN HONDURAS,” with illustrations, prepared by 
an American, temporarily residing in Honduras, for our pages, will 
also have place at an early day. 

HOUSEKEEPING IN FLORENCE, with an illustration of the kitchen 
of the writer, who writes of her own observations and experiences. 

Swiss HOUSEKEEPING, by an experienced housekeeper and, at 
the same time, an entertaining writer. 

Corree MAKING AND COFFEE SPOILING. 

“Six Cups OF COFFEE,” prepared in response to an order from 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, for consumption in the Homes of the 
World, by the world’s best authorities on the subject of Coffee 
Making,— 

MARIA PARLOA, CATHERINE OWEN, 
MARION HARLAND, JuLieET Corson, 
Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, Mrs. D. A. LINCOLN, 
is the title of a group of papers more notable and of greater value 
to housekeepers than anything of the kind ever before published. 
These papers will appear in Number One of Volume Five. 
MEALS FOR THE MANY OF MODERATE MEANS. 

A valuable and unique Series of papers under the above title will 
be printed in Volume Five, from the pen of Juliet Corson, one of the 
most experienced and authoritative writers on Cooking, who has had 
great success and won much fame for her practical writings, which 
are well represented by the title given to this Series of papers. 

We feel justified in assuring the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING that this will be a most welcome Series of papers in the Homes 
of the World wherever found, particularly so in homes where 
there are many mouths to fill and much anxiety of mind as to how 
to fill them comfortably, conveniently and healthfully, briefly ex- 
pressed in the four simple words, “ More Mouths than Money.” 

School teachers and students, who “board themselves,” and 
old bachelors and old—dangerous ground about here, so we will 
tread lightly and add—* anxious and aimless” maids, and say that 
such as these will be interested in the perusal of Miss Corson’s 
“ Meals for the Many of Moderate Means.” In fact, every house- 

keeper, or would be housekeeper, will find in them two kinds of 

food, food for the mouth and food for the mind, each of which will 
help to digest the other. 
TABLE SUPPLIES AND ECONOMIES. 

The valuable department of “SEASONABLE TABLE SUPPLIES,” 
so ably conducted by Mrs. Fannie A. Benson, for a season, several 
months ago, will be permanently introduced in the first number of 

| Volume Five, with the addition of carefully prepared instructions 
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for marketing economically and well,—giving detailed information 

as to how to buy, what to buy, and when to buy, to the best advan- 

tage, having in view convenience, comfort, economy and health. 
PORTRAIT AND SKETCH OF CATHERINE OWEN. 

An early number of the new volume will contain a portrait of 
Catherine Owen, who has had so many interested readers and won 
so many friends by her“ Ten Dollars Enough,” “ Progressive 
Housekeeping,” and other practical papers in these pages, to be 
accompanied by a personal sketch, prepared by the Editor of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

QuieTr Hours WItH THE Quick WITTED. 

A new*department for the Children of the Household, and the 
children of a larger growth, as well, under the title of “ Qurer 
HOURS WITH THE QUICK WITTED,” will be added to our already 
well filled Bill of Fare, with the commencement of Volume Five. 
This will consist of Acrostics, Anagrams, Games, Puzzles, Riddles, 
and the like, and to this department the “ Quick Witted ” readers 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are invited to contribute. A “ Query 
Box” will be open at all hours of the day or night, for the reception 
of papers for this department, the only proviso in the premises being 
that everything submitted shall be fresh, bright and sparkling. 

THE PEDIGREE AND PURPOSE OF SOAP. 

It has been facetiously said that ** While there is life there is "— 
soap, to which might well be added, in all truth and soberness, 
this, that while and were there is soap, well and freely used, there 
is a life of cleanliness, not only next to Godliness, but keeping pace 
each with the other. From this domestic orthodox standpoint, we 
have had two papers prepared for GoobD HOUSEKEEPING, on “ THE 
USES AND ABUSES OF SOAP IN THE HOUSEHOLD,” by Mrs. Hester 
M. Poole, who has given the subject critical and careful considera- 
tion, and whose valuable papers are always prepared and written 
with a view of doing “the greatest good to the greatest number” 
of those who are looking to and laboring for, the interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household. 

ANAGRAMMATICAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Our Anagrammatical Entertainments have been found so enter- 
taining and popular, that our recent Anagrammatical Feast, and 
Anagrammatical Household Auction, will be followed, in an early 
number of the new volume, by an “ ANAGRAMMATICAL GAR- 
DEN,” in which issue Two Hundred and Fifty Cultivated and Wild 
Flowers, and House Plants, will be put up at Auction, with prizes 
for those who may be the first to name correct solutions that will 
be worth striving for. These will be named in detail, in the next 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

The first number of our New Volume will also be enlivened by 
contributions in verse, “appropriate to the occasion,—that charm- 
ing writer of poesy and song, Clinton Scollard writing of “.A Morn 
in Merry May,” and Kate Putman Osgood of a “ May Blossom,” 
that will touch a responsive chord in every loving mother's heart; in 
addition to other poetic gems of springtime freshness and beauty. 

In addition to this brief mention of choice selections of literary 
diet, our Bill of Fare for the new volume, we are warranted in say- 
ing, will be far richer and more appetizing than anything we have 
as yet spread before our readers. Our parlor and sitting room 
center tables, library desk, dining room and kitchen tables, pantry 
shelves and refrigerator, even, are loaded with articles of. merit 
now waiting a place in the pages of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, and 
our Portfolio of Sundries has a never ending list of good things 
from which to draw, should there be a short crop on account of a 
drouth or a freshet—the latter most probable—of MS. food from 
our contributors, for the literary entertainment and sustenance of 
our readers. 


HouseKEEPING. 


OUR ANAGRAMMATIOAL AUCTION. 
A Few SipE Nores Jorrep Down By SOME OF THE Most SPIRITED 
BIDDERS. 


TRIED TO SUCCEED. 

We have succeeded, or, at least, suppose so, with 99 out of the 
100; ¢hat one we cannot get, have no idea what it is, but thought 
we would send the others on to show that we, at least, tried to suc 
ceed. We were so anxious for one of the prizes. 
magazine all success. 

CHARLESTON, S. C. 

LATER. 

We've just made out “Towels can trip,” viz., Wilton carpets 
We know we are behind time with our discovery, but were si 
elated at our ultimate success that we must needs let you know ¢ 
itatonce. “ Better late than never.” 

CHARLESTON, S. C. 

VERY Mucu 

I attended the Auction, but was so late in receiving notic 
thereof (on account of being fourth on the club list), that I expe: 
every one who went is ahead of me. 


We wish your 


PLEASED. 


However, I send you a list « 
the articles as they looked to me, but, being near sighted, they ma 
not be quite correct. Let me add that I have read nearly every 
number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING since my husband brought hom 
the first number that he bought in the cars, and this year we pr 
posed it for the book club. All the members are very, very muc 
pleased with it, and only wish they could keep it longer. 
CLAREMONT, N. H. Mrs. C. M. L. 


KENTUCKY HEARD FROM. 

I want to show you that our state is heard from, and that Ke 
tucky is “on the list.” I am an ardent admirer of Goop Hous! 
KEEPING, but think there might be one improvement—a “ Childre: 
Corner.” 


COVINGTON, Ky. Mrs. J. F. G. 


LATE, BuT LIVELY. 


March 5 was delayed so as to brit 


Althoug 


not a subscriber to your charming magazine (but intending soon | 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING of 
me late to the Auction, in which I was much interested. 


become one), I hope I do not intrude by sending you my list 
articles; and, although I came at the eleventh hour, I may not 
too late to receive my “ penny.” 

PORTLAND, ME. Mrs. E. P. B. 

A WEAKNESS FOR AUCTIONS. 

I received notice of your Auction at nine o’clock in the eveni: 
and on looking over the list saw several things I was intending | 
purchase, so started for it at once, for, like ** Mrs. Toodles,” | hay 
a weakness for auctions. Once there, I could not refrain fror 
bidding on everything. Hope the articles may be delivered as sox 
as possible, as I think I can nearly furnish my new house fri 
your varied collection. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. L. N. W. 


DELIGHTED AND SATISFACTORY. 
This is my first attempt with anagrams, and you will see I hay 
not been very successful, but I send my list anyhow, to show 
take an interest in everything that concerns your excellent mag 
zine, and may be my attempt will not be the worst. I note tl 
utter absence of the letter x, and the letters j and z occur but onc 
Pleas 
present my congratulations to the lucky ones; they deserve th 
rewards,—I am sure of it! I am one of your most delighted an 
satisfied subscribers. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


I envy the prize winners, for I tried hard to win something. 


MATTIE L. 


No LitTLeE ENJOYMENT. 
I hope I am not too late with my solution, but, at any rate, it ha: 
afforded us no little enjoyment. 


COVINGTON, Ky. Mrs. M. M. D. 


Wuy Not Buy A FIRE-PLACE? 


I am always interested in the contents of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
I may be too late for any o! 


and have found a mew corner lately. 
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TED 


: prizes, but should prize any of them. In your drawing-room I 
ve put for No. 6 “ Fire-place,” but cannot see that it is an article 
r sale. 


MELROSE HIGHLANDS, MAss. 


MORE OF THE SAME Sort. 
Hope I am not too late. Give us another soon, please. 
HARTFORD, CT. Mrs. I. L. B. 
“GLAD TO SEE It.” 
| have taken your magazine from December 1st, and am always 
| to see it. 
NEW YORK CITY. Mrs. M. L. F. 
Enjoys Ir Very Mucu. 
\lthough my name is not on your list, I purchase every number 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, and enjoy it very much. 
Wrst Newron, MASs. Mrs. B. M. K. 


Took Her BABY TO THE AUCTION. 


have been attending your Auction, and herein send you a list 


purchases there made. I do not expect my list of * bids” 
» received by you in season to earn a premium, but it would 


ad I not been obliged to take my little baby, and often 


g 
my five children, to the Auction Sale w 


th me, and they, of 
rse, distracted my attention. I hope some one will realize good 
y subs« riber, 


Mrs. L. M. H. 


fits from your sale. A new and apprecia 
West TORRINGTON, CT. 


In SEASON NEXT TIME. 
is my first attempt, I may be excused for my tardiness. 
<t time | will be in season. 
OUTHAMPTON, MASS. Mrs. F. A. B. 
A SUBSCRIBER FROM THE START. 


have taken GoopD HOUSEKEEPING from No. 1 to date, and think 


RIDGEPORT, CT. A. C. W. 
A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 

rmit me to express my satisfaction with the continued and 
ing excellence of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, which has come to 
Ost a necessity in our household. 

lEDWAY, MASs. Mrs. J. W. R. 

FINDING MANY VALUABLE HINTs. 

fter puzzling many hours over your “ Anagrammatical Auction,” 

nd my solution. I enjoy reading GoOD HOUSEKEEPING very 
h, and obtain many valuable hints from it. 

lyDE PARK, MASs. LE 

SPENDING Hours AND HOURS AT THE AUCTION. 


lease find enclosed my solution of the “ Anagrammatical Auc 


,’ and I certainly hope, after the hours and hours I have spent 
he Auction, I shall be able to carry away some trophy as a 
isant remembrance. I have GoOD HOUSEKEEPING each issue, 


just love tt. 


> 


Boston, MAss. JENNIE B. 
VERY FASCINATING. 
ly magazine came at 11 A. M. yesterday. I worked all the after- 
n on the Anagram, and my husband and I worked till nearly 
‘clock last night before we got through. It is hard work, but 
y fascinating. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. M. A. C. 
BIDDING STEADILY FOR Two Days. 


\s soon as I received my magazine, I at once went to work with 


ie “ Anagrammatical Auction.” I solved all but the last eight 


ry readily. At last I hadall but one, and have worked two days 
er that, and I now take it to be “ Sevres China” (Vicar’s sheen). 
like your magazine very much, and am very glad you are to add 
1ew feature—a puzzle department. I, for one, shall enjoy it. 
MELROSE HIGHLANDS, Mass. M. W. O. 


PART WITH IT RELUCTANTLY. 


I may be too late to win a prize, but I want to tell you how much 
have enjoyed the fun of solving the puzzles; also to let you know 
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of my interest in your magazine. I had never seen it until this 
year, when I joined a book club, and am fortunate enough to have 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING come to me to pass. I shall never feel 
satisfied to take it in this way again, but must have it to myself, so 
that I may keep it for reference. It is too valuable for that pur- 
pose, to pass on in a few days, and I| always part with it very 
reluctantly. 

West NEWTON, Mass. Mrs. F. W. F. 

PLEASANT RECREATION. 

Allow me to express my appreciation of the value of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, and it is my hope that it may become a welcome 
guest in the home of every American woman. Filling out the list 
of articles at your Auction has furnished pleasant recreation amid 
far more serious duties. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. A. M. He 


“SOME YANKEE MADE OUT THE LIsT.” 


I presume my paper has been so long coming away down in the 
Indian Territory, and that there are so many energetic women 
close by in Massachusetts, that I shall not stand much chance of 
winning a prize; still, I send my list to show that I take an interest 
in the paper. I know some Yankee made out the list, for I came 
from Maine, and 


1 know “ Hat tree” is a New England word. 
Fort Gipson, I 


A. B.C. 
AN APPRECIATIVE BIDDER. 

I send my solution of the Anagrammatical Auction, hoping to 
show my appreciation of your valuable magazine. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. Mrs. A. H. S. 


“Two EVENINGS OF SOLID FuN.” 


I send you a list of my purchases at your Auction, and would 
thank you for two evenings of solid fun at the same time. I have 
purchased Goop HOUSEKEEPING for nearly two years, and find it 
both useful and interesting. 


NORWALK, Cr. M. M. W. 


A PUZZLING ENJOYMENT. 

I have no idea that I have arrived in time to take even the sixth 
prize, but I have enjoyed so much puzzling out the articles (and 
some of them did puzzle me, indeed), that I felt I must send them 
to you, that you might know at least the name of a sincere admirer 
of your magazine. 


FREEPORT, ILL. Mrs. C. E. S. 


ANXIOUSLY READ BY HER HusBANp., 

Your paper fills a long felt want, and best of all, itis as anx- 
iously read by my husband as myself. I am delighted with the new 
department to be, and hope to add to it, if I may. I am full of 
ideas which I want to expand for your pages some day. Each 
new paper makes me feel happier and more content. I have every 
paper since its issue, and hope it may live forever. <A sincere and 
admiring lover of progress. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Mrs, G. L. B. 
WHAT THE NINETY AND NINE HAD TO Walt For. 


I have inspected your goods, and should have sent in my bid 
earlier, but for those troublesome foreign articles. Just think of 
my spending several hours in examining that “ Wilton Carpet,” 
which I thought must be something from Antwerp or Naples! 
But the other ninety and nine had to wait for the missing number, 
and consequently I fear the goods will be purchased by some one 
else. 


LEXINGTON, MASS. A.. D.'G. 


WANTED TO COOL OFF A LITTLE. 

Inclosed find the names of the various useful and ornamental 
articles contained in your very attractive “ Auction Rooms.” I 
suppose dozens are ahead of me before this time, as I did not see 
the “ Auction” for a day or two, and then as I am wholly un- 
used to transposing anagrams, it has taken a long time to puzzle 
them out. Had all but two of them yesterday, “Vicar’s sheen” 
and “ Rare frog rite.” Such a struggle as I had with that last 
one! Finally I gave it up in despair, declaring that the auctioneer 
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must have made a mistake, or else it was some new fangled thing 
of which I had never heard. When the truth dawned upon me 
that “ Rare frog rite” was nothing more nor less*than a good old 
refrigerator, I felt that it would be soothing to step inside long 
enough to cool off the rage at my own stupidity. The other was 
nearly as bad, for I had tried to find a place for “Sevres China” 
in drawing room or dining room, and had made every other thing 
of which the letters were capable; but neither “ Rhine Scarves,” 
“Cranis hives,” or “Shiva Screens” seemed exact/y the proper 
articles, and I was about to fall back upon * Seven chairs,” hoping 
they were choice specimens of Cheppendale, or some other de- 
sirable period—when ail at once “Sevres China” gazed plainly 
into my eyes. Well Il have enjoyed the Auction, anyway, and I 
am delighted with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and its nice recipes and 
suggestions. May it “ Live Long and Prosper.” 
«MONTVILLE, CT. D. P, 
GivE Us SoME More ANAGRAMS. 


I have been one of the attendants at your “ Anagrammatical 
Auction,” and herewith inclose my bids for the various articles ad- 
vertised. It has given me pleasure while solving the puzzle, and 
naturally will add to it, if Iam one of the successful competitors. 
] have been taking your Goop HOUSEKEEPING fora year, and I 
assure you I value it highly, and all practical housekeepers should 
have itin their homes. I hope you will give us some more Ana 
grams. 


POTTSVILLE, PA. Mrs. G. H. B. 


THE CHILDREN INSISTED. 


We have been greatly amused working out the “ Auction Bill,” 
and the children insist on my sending in our * bid.” We might 


get something, you know. 
SPRINGFIELD, ‘MASS. 
A LitTLE ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD HOUSEKEEPER. 

I wish to let you know that your valuable magazine has eager 
readers in West Virginia. While I was away from home for a 
month’s visit in the East, my husband commenced buying Goop 
eleven-year-old daughter, who kept 


HOUSEKEEPING for our little 


house during my absence, and we have been taking it ever since, 
and think it invaluable. We have had so much sport in making 
out the auction, it has been worth the price of a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA. Mrs. T. P. B. and daughter. 

Wuat Everybopy SAys. 

I can’t express the pleasure I derive from Good HOUSEKEEP- 
ING; it certainly stands without arival. Nothing new—and nothing 
adequate can be said inits praise, but | am glad to add my mite to 
what has already been expressed by so many others. 

FortT SMITH, ARK. D. 


A GRANDMOTHER'S Bip. 

Your magazine was sent in by a neighbor for my mother’s 
amusement. She has just written off the complete lists. She isa 
woman of seventy-four years of age, and has worked out the so- 
lution almost entirely alone; being an invalid she has more time 
than I. She has consented to my sending the list for your ap- 
proval, and a possible prize. 


A LITERARY THIEF. 

The very entertaining article entitled “‘ Fashionable Athletics for 
Women,” signed “L. E. M.,”. in the April number of the Domestic 
Monthly, was taken without alteration, leave, or credit from the Swz. 
New York Sun, March 23, 1887 

This sort of thing is nothing new for the Domestic Monthly, it 
having repeatedly taken papers that were original and copyrighted 
in GooD HOUSEKEEPING and used them as editorial matter in its 


paper. Upon being called to order for these piratical proceedings, 


the editor promised to make amends, but the promise never 


has been fulfilled, 


988 Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


ONE DAY IN THE WEEK FOR BOILED CABBAGE. 

A reform wave has struck the French flats of Jersey City. The jani 
tors are discussing it warmly, but are unanimous in its favor. It is pro 
posed to adopt and enforce rigidly this edict: 

BOILED CABBAGE IS RESTRICTED TO 
ONE DAY IN THE WEEK. 

**I tell you what,” said Janitor Muller of Wayne street, ‘when on 

family in a flat boils cabbage, every other family knows it.”’ 


“That’s so,”’ said Janitor Jenkins of Montgomery street. “ Boile 
cabbage is like an Zvewing Sun reporter, it goes everywhere it’s sent.” 

“If this promiscuous boiling of cabbage isn’t stopped, there’ll 1 
murder in our flat,”’ said Janitor Stephens of York street. “ Why, son 
age on Sunday, and who can do the subje 


ple will have boiled cabbag 


justice or a Sunday? York Evening Sun. 


peo 


If the editor of the Evening Sun or the Jersey City janitor wi 
read Catherine Owen’s formula for “Odorless Cooking of Cal 
bage,” as published in Goop HOUSEKEEPING of November 238t! 
1885, No. 15, and re-published by request, in GooD HOUSEKEEPIN 
for April 2d, 1887, No. 50, they will find instructions that will enab 
them to cook cabbage in a manner that will not leave the smell « 
that vegetable on the frills of their garments, that will not be pe: 
ceptible even, in the room where it is cooked, the odors of whi 
will not “ascend up to heaven,” nor down to—Jersey City. 

This discovery, as has already been demonstrated, is a gre 
boon to mankind, womankind, and humankind of all kinds, a: 


his remedy for the Cal bage cooking disease is so simple a 


so easily tested, that “he who runs may read,” and she who cool 
cabbage may, by following the directions closely there given, re: 
her title clear to kitchens in the skies of pure air to breathe, ar 
with nothing to offend the most delicate olfactory sense or sent 
ment, and where 


You may boil as much cabbage and oft as you will, 
Without a smitch of a smell your noses to fill. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Every housekeeper should read Goop HOUSEKEEPING.— 77m 
Clyde, N. Y. 

Ladies can learn much from the pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPIN‘ 
—Observer, Utica, N. Y. 

Every one ought to be a subscriber to GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
News, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 

GoobD HOUSEKEEPING is an excellent guide to domestic econom 


—Daily aphii , New York. 


We think Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the best magazine ever pu 
lished.—Patriot, Quincy, Mass. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is brimful of interesting and instructi 
reading.—/vurnal, Chicago, 


Goop HOouSsEKEEPING is full of sensible and artistic suggestior 
—Commonwealth, Boston, Mass. 


A year’s subscription to GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is the best pres« 
you can make to your wife.—Press, Albany, N. Y. 


Every number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is filled with interestii 
as well as instructive reading.— 77%mes, Hartford, Ct. 


Goop HOUSEPEEPING is just such a magazine as every mem) 


of the family will watch for.—7he Republican, Lyons, N. Y. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a necessity in eve.y household whe: 
economy is practised and good cooking enjoyed.— Pudlletin, Min) 
apolis, Minn. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the best family journal published i 
this country. Its success has been wonderful, and its articles a! 
| quoted far and wide.—News, Wilmington, Del. 
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RECIST. 
Line ECISTERED 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


HUCKINS’ SOUPS. 


Green Turtle, Tomato, Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, 


Chicken, Mullagatawney, Julienne, Okra or 
“umbo, Pea, Beef, Consomme, Macaroni, 
Vermicelli, Soup and Bouilli, Terrapin. 


h and perfectly seasoned. Require only to be 
1, and are then ready to serve. Put up in quart | 


nly. 


ese soups were first introduced to the public in 


1855. and have always maintained their excellence and | 
reputation. Only the very best material is used | 
ir preparation. 


1 by all leading Grocers. 


J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ll send by express. prepaid, a sample can of our 


Tomato Soup on receipt of 20 cents. 


The Favorite. 
A grand gift. Pleases everybody. A 
model of luxury and convenience, in 
sickness or ip health, wh changes 
of position, Simple, elegant, 
| able. Unlike other chairs, 
| it can be adjusted by the 
| @ sitting init. We also manufact- 
| are Wheel and Physicians’ Chairs. 
ention this 


Stevens Chalr Con 
0. 3 Sixth Sty 
ac 


re. 


HILL’S CHAMPION 


CLOTHES DRYER. | 


Always takes first prize. 
The best Dryer made. Also | 


Hill’s Eureka Dryer. 


Best in the market—for 
indoor use. 
Enquire of dealers or send for 
HILL DRYER CO., Worcester, Mass, | PACKER’S 


H. L. BELDIN, 


BOOK BINDER, 


275 Main Street, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
| | Job Blank Work, Paper Ruling and 
| Gilding. 


| 


| eirenlars. 


ALL-HEALING TAR SOAP. 


“Daily used with warm water for bathing infants, 
and by other persons who, from delicateness of skin, 
| or who are otherwise predisposed to skin diseases— 
| particularly with regard to the various forms of sebor- 
| rhoea, eczema, and tinea of the scz ulp (to which young 
—— are most liable)—it is a potent preventive. 

is also an efficacious remedy in the treatment of such 
ases.’’— The Sanitarian, New York. 


Those who use Packer’s Soap for ordinary toilet 
purposes find he senses of AY 3 highest qualities ; 
. “ee it is grateful to the senses; it is detergent, and by its 
Frink’s s Rupture Remedy. use the skin is made delig sy sott, smooth and 
Will quickly cure any case of Hernia or Rupture. elastic, and its normal texture and tint improved. 
Explanations ny testimonials free. Address, | Sold by Druggists. 25 cts. per cake. 


FRINK, 234 Broadway, New York. | Sample, 4 cents. Pamphlets and picture cards on 


~WILBUR'S 


» Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
sno boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 

i Gatideen. Buy of your dealer or send {Q stamps 
rtrialcen, H. O.WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 


Co’s CELEBRATED In- 
JECTING AND SUCTION 
SYRINGE. Superior to 


3.1872 
all other instruments. 


ed by the leading physicians. Price,"$2.00. 


For sale Wholesale and Retail, by 
DR. MOLE co., 
19 Gold Street. New York. 
S wr full descri circular, FREE. 

GREENHO 

NORTHERN GRO 
SURE TO PRODUCE BEST RESULTS 

OGU 
A 
BRATTLEBORC 


‘Da. KELLEY’S MEDIGATEO ARM 


| SHIELDS & DRESS PROTECTOR. 


SWEATING ARM PITS 

cure tor SWEATING FEET 

endorsed. Shields 50c. Pair; Sudor 

2 box postpaid, by Mra. lan. 
Depot, Reom 45, Madison St., Chicago. 


Dr. MOLESWORTH & | 


application. 
OOD HOUSEKEEPERS are invited to call at | 

150 State street and examine the Model Grand 
Range. It has all the latest improvements, such as 
aarge Ventilated Oven, Magic Sifter, Solid End 
Hearth, Large Ash Pan, Water Front extended across 
end of fire box, insuring plenty of hot water. Do not | 
buy a Range till you have seen the Model Grand. 
Particuler attention Furnace Work, Roofing, | 
and all W in Tin, Sheet Iron and 

Copper. VHI TCOMB BROTHERS, 
150 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


LADIES READ THIS!! 
\s convenient and economical, anda perfect success in} oc, rated Toilet Set. For full particulars add 


the hands of expert and novice for securing SREAT A MER CAN TEA C Oe 
Salt Rising and Salt Rising Bread. P.O Thos Ore 133 Vesey St.. New York. 


A circular accompanies each Dough Raiser, givin 
Writing thorough?y taught 
i. HORTHAND by mail or personally. 


method of making this famous bread, so highly prizec 
ituetions procured all pupils when competent. 


by epicures, so strongly recommended ptics. 
cucular.e We GC. CHAFFEE, Oswego, ¥. 


Price $1.00. Address Mrs. G. A. WILLIAMS, 
1887-BABIES-i887. 
RIGGS’ Book showing | 


1622 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
over 400 designs for Art To the mother of any baby born this year we will 
Needlework, Painting, and | Send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the “* sweet- 
Braiding sent free for 15 cts. | ¢St, fattest, healthiest baby in the a Itisa 
RIGGS’ Book of Village beautiful picture, and will do any mother’s eart good. 
It shows the good effects of using Lactated Food asa 
tne substitute for mothers’ milk. Much valuable infor- 
T idies. ete. on 3 free for 3c. mation for the mother given. Give date of birth. 


RIGGS’ SU Guide ac. WELLS, RICHARDSON & (0., Burlington, Vt. 


scribes how to shade 
tens ‘Transfer ‘Designs AS A SPRING MEDICINE 
TALE 


>KIDNEY-WORT : 


RIGGS’ Latest Novelt 
A complete silk shade 
A SURE REMEDY 
Tested and Proved 2) 


THE PACKER MFG. Co., 


100 Fulton Street, New York. 


THE NEWS 
10 LADIES 


Greatest inducements ererot 
fered. Now’ your to ate 
orders for our celebrated 
and Coffees and secure a beauth 
ful Gold Band orMoss Rose Ohi 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decora’ 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Ls a, Moses 


BRIGGS & 


Consider This 


When you need a blood medicine: Is 
its safety assured by competent niedical 
authority? Why risk life in the treat- 
inent of blood disorders? The absolute 
freedom from any harmful ingredient 
guaranteed in 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla recommends it as well as the 
fact that it is the Most Effective 
Blood Medicine ever discovered. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


: card showing 300 shades in 
A warm iron passed over which Briggs’ Silk Crewel 

| BY YEARS OF USE IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
‘Thousands whom it has radically cured of oy od 


the back of these papers Filoselle or Outline Silk can 
transfers the pattern in be obt: ained,sent free for 18c. | 

| rous diseases gladly testify of its merit. It cures 

cause it 


any fabric. All the above for 35c. | 
104 Franklin St., New York, 
THE BLoop, 
It CLEANSES THE LIVER, 


It STRENGTHENS THE KIDNEYS, 
It REGULATES THE BOWELS. 


Important Fact! 


Unscrupulous manufacturers of medi- 
cines for skin diseases use arsenical 
compounds. These are dangerous, and 
no conscientious ygeician Ser By this four-fold action, it has wonderful power 
scribe them. It is well known that gual dion urifying the system of the poisonous 
Ayer’s Sar- 


| humors that develop in 

sapar i | | a LK idney and Urinary Diseases, Biliousness, 

p Jaundice, Constipation, Piles, or in 
contains no poisonous drug; but in its Rheumatism, Neuralgi en 0 
power to expel poisons from the vous Disorders, and Female Complaints. 
system it is unequaled by any other Sold Everywhere, Dry or Liquid. Price $1.00. 
remedy. 
Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. Worth $5a bottle 7 


For circular and testimonials send to 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Burlington, Vt. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING, 


BUSINESS OOMMENT. 


The Private Formula Compay, of Lebanon, Ohio, have issued a little 
book on Dyspepsia, its nature, cause and treatment, which they will be 
pleased to send to any one writing for it. 

A. H. Coss, Esq., Boston, MAss. DEAR Str :—“I can conscientiously 
say that I believe your Complexion soap is all that it claims to be, and 
that is saying much in these days of adulteration and fraud. I hope 
mothers especially will secure it for their babies. Experience in my own 
household has proved that it is exceedingly beneficial in its effect upon 
the skin. I would like to benefit the public by increasing the use of such 
an article. In the wide circle of my personal acquaintances, my testi- 
mony will be regarded as sincere, what ever may be thought of my 
opinion.’’—Yours truly, PHEBE A. HANFORD. Pastor of the Church of 
the Holy Spirit, New Haven, Conn. 

TABLE DECORATION is an art, animportant factor of which is highly 
polished silverware, and it is essential that this brilliancy be obtained 
without detriment to the ware. This is one of the exceptional merits of 
Electro-Silicon so long and favorably known to housekeepers for labor 
saving, beauty and durability of polish. Send your address on a postal 
to the Electro-Silicon Co., 72 John Street, New York, and a sample will 
be forwarded to you, postpaid, or for 15 cents instamps, a full size box. 
Electro-Silicon has been imitated, but in name only. If you value your 
silverware be cautious when purchasing; to guard against imposition. 
see that the full name Electro-Silicon is on each box. 

The American Vapor Stove Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, are manu- 
facturing North’s ventilated broiler and cover, which is splendidly 


Nonotuck + Paper + Company, 
* Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ENGINE SIZED 


ANDP A PEERS 


COLORED MEDIUMS, 


AND—— * 


Machine and Super-Calendered Book Papers. 
J. S. McELWAIN, Agent. 


adapted for broiling on any kind of a stove. 
needed in a good broiler is to close the pores of the steak, retain all the 
juices, and’not taint or blacken the meat with smoke. This broiler it js 
claimed accomplishes this perfectly. The steak is raised above t 
broiler, proper, which allows the hot air to pass under the steak and « 
of the holes at the base of the cover, broiling evenly and saving all t 
dripi In using it, itis not necessary to lessen the draft or stop ot! 
cooking. They are sold at the low price of one dollar. 


The paper upon which Goop HousEKEEPING is printed is made by the 
Nonotuck Paper Co. 


It is said that what is 


MAKE OWN INE. 


The Walpole Ink Powder makes the best free flowing, jet- -black wane ng ink in the world. Will not corrode 


the pen. Color permanent. Cheaper than any first class fluid ink so Violet, Scarlet, and Red Powders, 


equal in every respect to the above. If your stationer does not ha ave it, send’25 cents, naming color wi inted 
and receive sample whick makes from three pints to one gallon of ink. The ink made from our black powder 


is the only one to use for stylographic or fountain pens. 


Walpole Dye and Chemical 


Importers and Manufacturers of every description of Dyes and Chemicals, 


Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Works. 


writers such as 


200 PACES 
Choice Reading 


FOR 


EGG BEATER 25 CENTS. 


We will send as samples 6 back numbers of the Cot- 
tage Hearth, giving over 200 pages choicest reading 


Siem Whin. for 25 cents instamps. These magazines will contain 
bright and interesting stories by the best American 


T ’ 
SURE! Louise Edward Everett 
ale, Susan arn 
RAPID! Frances i: Mace. M rs, Abbey Morton 
iaz. ose Terry Cooke, Celia 
EFFECTUAL! Thaxter, Lucy Larcom. 
Choice Poems, Sketches and Articles upon Noted Per- 
SEATS sons and Places, Departments for mot mare, 
ren, and for Sabbath Reading; Music, Vocal and in- 
One Es se in a Tea Cup strumental; Fashions and Fancy Work, Hints on 
in 18 seconds Floriculture, and Valuable Tested Receipts for House- 
hold Use, Prize puzzles, etc. 


Or Six Eggs ina Bowl A} Beautifully Illustrated. 
in 70 seconds. Remember, we send you six of these beautiful maga- 


Per, ectly Adapt “a Sor Any Shaped Dish. zines for only 25 cents in stamps. Send now. Address 
Samples 30 cts. each per mail. THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO.; 


PAINE, DIEWL & CO., 12 Bank St., Phila., Pa. Boston, 


oaquin Miller, 


A BRAIN 
erve & Life Giving Tom's, 


Mass. 


CHERRY 
MALT 


HOSPHITES 


Is a combination of Wild Cl 
Extract of Malt, and the Il 
phosphites. 


CHERRY MALT acts on the s 
ach and Liver, increasing t} [ 
petite, assisting digestion, th: 
making it applicable for Dy 
sia in its various forms, L« 


Appetite, Headache, Ir 
nia, General Debility, \ 
of Vitality, Nervous ! 
tration, etc., etc. 


If your Druggist does : 
keep it, send $1.00 for 
bottle or $5.00 for six 
tles, express paid. 


Sold by all druggists 


LIEBIG PHARMACAL 


w. 18 Maiden Lane, 


DYSPEPSIA. 


This common and annoying disease, the special scourge 
of the sedentary and thoughtful, whether existing under 
the form of irritation of the muc ous surface ofthe stomach, 
vitiation of the gastric juice, or under the somewhat anom- 
alous characteristic of gastralgia, is treated with unparal- 
leled success by the use of 


ANTI-DYSPEPTINE, 


a positive cure for Dyspe ain Indigestion Consti- 
Hea: ache. This remedy is pre- 


covl stove. Does not 
heat the kitchen. 
Comfort for ironing \ 
days. Unrivalled tor 


| Houses. Fire 
only when wanted. Is 


pation and Sick Give away as premiums to those mutaieedl tae 
mared fi the formula of Sir J. N. Rathbone, the y a8 I extinguished instant- 
at English specialist on diseases of the Stomach. It the sate of ly. made 
yut is y ° easy. Send for circu- 
TS of sted TEA. rith $10 | lar, BOSTON SAFETY 
orders. ecorate > | VAPOR STOVE €0., 
NoOpium. NoMerenry. Immediate relief after the im with $12 and $15 EI -INDING | 
46 High St., Bosioa, 

moderate use of Aleoholic Stimulants or Tobacco. SV W ATCHE: Ss with $15 orders. 1 ig 


A few unscrupulous dealers are palming off on the public, 


ther dies claiming they are the same. Don’t be ~ a 
deceived but insist on your druguist getting White Dinner Sets of 10 GENTS pays for your address in, te 
DYSPEPTINE for you, vor ee ond ONE DOLLAR to we will mail you our C lub Book containing a complete “ Agent's Directory,” which goes whiitl- 
to the fle manaecturer Mt TRY IT. Treatise on Pp iG at Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO, | ing all over the United States, and you will get ! 
of the Stomach, Testimonials &c., free. STATE ST., BOST dreds of samples, circulars, books, newspapers, 


BAND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 


Boston Safety Vapor Stove. 


No wicks, smoke, dust, or ashes. No overflow, 
and no filling of tank while burners are lighted. 


Works quicker, bet- 
ter, cheaper than any is 


use at Summer and 


CLEAN, SAFE, 
Quick, SURE. 


i 
— 


PRIVATE FORMULA CO., Lebanon, O 


Always mention this paper when writing power! Brilliancy! 
y !!! Price 40c. free. Agents 
to advertisers. | wanted. A. R. Moors, Troy, N. Y. - 


lots of mail matter and good reading free, and w ; 

PIANO MARVE Pen | well pleased with the small investment. ‘List contain- 
| ing name sent to each person answering this advertise 

| ment. T, D. CAMPBELL, 45, Boylston, Ind. 


zines, etc., from those who want agents. You will 
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Goop HouseKFEEPING. 


lll 


LADIES AND MISSES, 
This complete 
ume of original 
ign—novel, ele- 
t and graceful 
nsisting of Cap, 
use, Skirt and 
, ts knitted of 
finest worsted 


vom ws texture 
especially 
for Lawn 


nis, Yachting, 
ing, Gymna- 


materials in pat- 
terns to match| 
throughout. It ts 
varied 
assortment of colors 
and in sizes for 12 


years and upwards. 


ED 


made ina 


wt is especially 
adapted for Moun- 


tain and Seashore 


Sports. 


xe 


Descriptive Cireular Sent on Application. | 
FOR SALE ONLY BY 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., | 
New York. 


SILK RIBBONS! 


We have purchased at 
recent wholesale auction 
Bales several large lots of 
Rew nants of Silk Ribbons 
at prices which will en- 
able us to offer spiendid 
bargains. Theseremnanta | 
areailfromtwo tothree | 
yards and upwards in 

| 


length, and many of them 
are the fluest quality of 
Ribbons in the market, of 
differeut widths, in’ a 
vatiety of fashionable | 
Shades, in fact, nearly all 
colors are represented ; 
also differentkinds of Rib- 
bons adapted for bonnet | 
strings, neckwear, trim- 
ming for hataand dresses, 
bows, scarfs, etc.,etc. No 
laiy can purchase such 
= fine ribbons as these at 
e in the land for four ti mes s the money. If you will agree 
tofriends. and aid us te makesales, we will send 
elevant ribbons for 33-4 cent« at 
a. ‘our boxes $1.00, Ten boxes g290, A 


AGENCY, 7 West Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN VAPOR STOVE CO. 
NOKTH’s VENTILATED RROILER. 
f cast iron. Weight under 5 lbs. 


Patent 


‘Ss an opening in the center covered bya raised 
lhis, with the raised lugs, holds the meat above 
iler proper, the hot air passing under the meat | 

ut of the openings at the base of the cover, clos- 

e pores of the meat, preserving the juices and 

ng the meat evenly. No drip wasted. Broils to | 

I on on any cook-stove with a hot fire without | 
ng for live coals; does not lessen the draft, nor 
rfere with other uses of the stove. Price, ®1. To | 

iuce goods will ship sample by express on receipt 
cents. We also manutacture the Front Rank 

Stove and North’s Excelsior Oven, the World’s 

Will give a liberal discount on same in unoccu- 

Pp a Send for circular and price-list. 
AMERICAN VAPOR STOVE CoO., 
6 Champlain St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


br For the cure of Corns use COME-OFF. Four 

s> applications, and off they come. Sold by all 
Druggists, or sent by mail, post- paid, for 25c, 
Dentolio Mfg. Co., ochester, 


The Tuxedo 


From its texture | 


Wear, and all Ath- | 
letic and Out-door | 


| attending the progress of 


| 50; tree-calf, $7.50; calf, $7. 


PROF. CHS. LUDWIG VON SEEGER 


Professor of Medicine at the Royal University; 
‘night of the Royal Austrian order of the Iron 
Crown ; Kni cht Commander of the Royal Spanish 
Order of Isabella : Knight of the Royal Prussian | 
Order of the Red Eagle; Chevalier - the Legion of | 
Tonor, &c., &¢., Says: 
“LIEBIG CO’S COCOA BEEF TONIC. 
should not be confounded with the horde of thrashy | | 
cure alls. It is in no sense of the word a patent reme- | 
dy. 1 am thoroughly conversant with its mode of 
preparation and know it to be not only a legitimate | 
pharmaceutical product, but also worthy of the high | 
commendations it has received in all parts of t 
| world. It contains essence of Beef, Coca, Quinine, 
Iron and Calisaya, which are dissolved in pure gen- 
uine Spanish Imperial Crown Sherry. 
Invaluable to all who are Run Down, Nervous, 
Dyspeptic, Bilious, Malarious or afflicted with weak | 
kidneys. Beware of Imitations. | 


Her Majesty's Favorite Cosmetic Glycerine. 


Used by Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales and the neinty For the skin, Complexion, | 
Eruptions, Chapping, Roughness. $1.00. f Drug: | 
gists. 


LIEBIG CO’S Genuine Syrup of Sarsaparilla, 
is guaranteed as the Best Sarsaparilla in the market. 


N. Y. Depot, 388 MURRAY STREET. 


ONE MILLION BABIES 


| 
| 
| 
Might be made happy | 
| 
| 


| In their old age if their mothers recorded their doings 


in such a book as 


BABY’S KINGDOM 


Wherein may be chronicled by the loving mother 
the story of the events, happenings and cunningness 
ly Baby,” as a memento | 

Designed and Illustrated by | 
Printed in colors, Bound in ele- 
Cloth and gold $3.75 


for grown-up days. 
ANNIE F. Cox. 
gant style. pane morocco | 


Sent by Mail postpaid on receipt o ‘price. Cata- 


| logue sent free on application to 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


WE WANT EVERY 


HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


which will be sent free on receipt of ad ‘ress, 
with name of this paper. Full sized box, postpaid 
for lic. in stamps. For sale everywhe e. 
See that is on each 
full name ELECTRO- “SILICON box. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St.. New York 


GRANULA 


An eesenmapsite Food. Ready for immediate 
use. Unequalled for children and /nvalids. A deli- 
cious diet. Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspep- 
sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36c. 
Our Home Granula Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y., 
Sole Manufacturers. 


Send $1, f? " $3 or $5 for a sample 


retail box xpress, of the best 
candies in Pe em put up in elegant 
boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
== | for presents. Express charges light. 


| Refer to all Chicago. Try it once. 
| Address, 
c. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
CHICAGO. 


WARREN'S 


The best in the world. For sale everywhere. 
Directions for use.—Attach directly to the open seam 
by sewing through the Featherbone. 


F. KNAPPE, 


| 

Please mention this magazine. 


| 424 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 


UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, 


| 
line of Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, | 
grades, Curtain Poles, Sash Rods, 
Upholstery, Drapers’ Goods, 

Fringes, etc. | 

ALSO | 


WINDOW STADES, 


Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
look like new. 
We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
“his is the place to get your fine draperies | 
and upholstering done. 
The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- | 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 
given to all orders. 


F. KNAPPE, 424 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing tha at will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing. cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
lottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


*°Y GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


| tation and exporting. 


Are the Fastest Selling Household Goods for both 
sexes extant. 250 to 500 per ct. profit. All new. 
No competition. Light and adapted to long transpor- 
Samples free to those who 
mean business. Send at once for new 4o-p. catalogue. 


GEO. 8. I. WHITE, Specialty M’f’r. 
L. Box 255, Danbury, Conn. 


‘Make the old ladies happy ! 
No more sore feet. Only $2.25 
a pair. BROADHURST Bros., 
Shoe Store, Main St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


The only med- 

CROU p RE EDY icine known that 
will cure Mem- 

branous Croup. The proprietor of this medicine 
has used it in his private practice for the past twenty 
years, and in every case of any kind of Croup it 
has never failed to cure. The remedy is taste- 
less and perfectly harmless, containing no poison or 
deleterious drugs. Sample with directions sent 
free by mail. Price 50 cts. per box. Four dollars 
perdoz. C. A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 


HOME 
COMFORTS. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. Ricuarp S. 
ROSENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised for 
one to learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH or ITALIAN. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for books of 
either language. Sample copy, Part 1., 25 cents. Liberal 
terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Goop 


ADED COATS AND DRESSES. 
Take them to BROADHURST?’S, 57 Worth- 
ington Street, Springfield, Mass., and for'a small ex- 
pense you can aes them dyed any color and made to 
look as ood a: 
POPULAR DYE-HOUSE OF WEST- 
ERN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Pimples, Blackheads and Flesh Worms. 


“MEDICATED CREAM” is the ONLY KNOWN harm- 
less, pleasant, absolutely SURE and infallible cure. 


It positively and effectiv ely removes ALL, clean, com- | 
pletely, and FOR GOOD IN A FEW DAYS ONLY, leaving 


the skin clear, smooth and unblemished always. For 
those who have No blotches on the face, it beautifies 


the complexion of the faceas nothing else in the world | 
can, rendering it CLEAR, FAIR and TR ANSPAR- | 


ENT, and clearing it of all muddiness and coarseness. 
It is a true remedy to cure, and NOT a paint or powder | 
to cover up and hide blemishes. Mailed in plain w rap | 
4 - 4 cents in stamps, or two for fifty cents, | 
EO. Druggist, 1226 Niagara st. 

Buffalo, N.Y My FRECKLE WASH cures Freck- 
les, Tan i makes the hands white, sent, postpaid, 
for 30 cents. Mention this paper. 


are in epairing Flours, for 
DyspepNa, Jebility,and Children’s 
Food. mainly free from Starch 
Six Ibs. Wysicians and clergymen 
who charges. Forall family 
uses Aothi pur “Health Flour.” 
Trfi Send for circularr 
to Far & Rares, Watertown, N. Y. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS4CO., 


STATEN ISLAND 
ish ress Goods an xar- 
DYEING and | 


ESTABLISHMENT.” 


| to be found in Western Mass. 


QUE 


Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia, 

Invaluable in DISEASES and INJURIES of ANT- 
MALS and POULTRY; destroys LICE and other 
VERMIN, 

For all kinds of HURTS, GALLS, and other DIS- 
EASES OF ANIMALS, such as ULCERS, ERUP- 
TIONS, CRACK, QUITTER, ITCH, MANGE, CAT- 
TLE-TYPHUS, FOOT-ROT, and FOOT and MOUTH 
DISEASES, TC "HES, ete. 


For Sale by and Merchandise Dealers. 


W. GLARKE & SON, 


Receive fresh every day the largest stock of 


CUT FLOWERS 


Choice Funeral, Wed- 
ding, and Party Decorations. Nothing but First-Class 


| work sent out by us. 


| 311 Main Street. 


PROPRIETORS, | 


& & 7 JOHN ST.,NEW YORK. | 


kes FRE Book rich new samples | 
CAR & our big terms to Agents | 


free. Send 4 cts. for mail. 12} 


lovely Basket Hidden ee, 10c. 25 plain 
gilt oie 10e. Club 7 packs, 50 
OLLEY CARD CO., Merten, Conn. 


“Old Corner Book Store.” 


WHITNEY & ADAMS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 


DEALERS IN 


Artistic Wall Papers. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Corner Main and State Streets. 

We make a specialty of fine WALL PAPERS, and 
keep the largest stock in Western Mass. 

The latest and most elegant Wall Decorations 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 


in many designs, and finished in bronzes to suit. The 
best of workmen employed. Estimates made on any 
room or rooms. 


if’ Meat, Game, Fish, 
24} Poultry, Dressing and Scal- 
loped Oysters 


WITH 
WM. G. BELL & CO’S 
(BOSTON, MASS.) 


SPICED) SEASONING 


MW you cannot buy of your grocer or marketman, send 
ae. stamp for sample to flavor 8-Ib. turkey. 


BiG OFFER. GIVE AWAY 1 ,000 


Self-Operating Washing Machines. If you 
want one send us your name, P. O. and express 
office at once. THE NATIONAL Co., 23 Dey St., NY 


To introduce them, we will 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


— 


Send for Circular. 


e 
RRIS_ BROS 
Manu facturers, 841 prolpwie. NEW YO 


Vis Perforated Patterns including 1 AL 


oe 1 Box of Black and 1 Box of White Stamping 
owder, a Pouncet and instructions how to stamp, 
1 Linen Tidy 13 x 18 and Silk to work it, 


Mailed to any address on receipt of 75 cts. 
ALLEN & CO., 161 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 
DYSPEPS| Its Nature, Causes, Prevention 

and Cure, being the experience of an 


actual sufferer, by JoHN H. "Mc ALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 
14 years Tax Collector. Sent free to any address. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


For. 18 Years our Great Spec 
wing and distributing cS. 
test Novelties an finest standard sorts in differ- 
ent sizes and prices to suitall, WesendSTRONG,VIGOR- 
OUS PLANTS safely by mail or express to all points. 


3 T0 12 PLANTS $29.92 


per Hundred. 
ur New 4G. uide,&8 pp. eecribesnearly SOO finest 


varieties of Roses, the best Hardy Shrubs, & 
Climbing ines, and ty and Rare F er 
seeds, and tells ho yi? 
THE DING ER ARD C 
Rose Growers, West Grove, C Recter Co. Pas 


SAMPLE Packace 


with Catalogue for 25 Cts. Order now. 
WM. B. REED, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING when you write. 


WEAVER ORCANS 


Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish and gereral 
™ make up of any goods made. Guaranteed for 6 yeara, 
ie Send for Catalogue, testimonials and te rms, free, to 


Weaver Organ Pe 


Phonetic Shorthand Publi- 


CATIONS, For Self-Instruction. 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and or 
COMFONT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


at 

COBSET. 

It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. gees 
For sale by all lead- ©; 
ing dealers. 

Price by mall $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & 
CHADWICK, New Conn. 


CUSTOM MADE PANTS $ $3. 


Made to measure from 
woolen cloths direct from 
the manufacturers’, 
ing all intermediate prof- 
its, thereby giving our 
customers a much 
greater value for the 
money than it is pos- 
sible tO obtain otherwise. 
We guarantee entire sat- 
isfaction, or the money 
will be refunded, Send 
size of waist, hip and 
inside leg measure,to- 
gether wit 


and 35c. for ex- 
press, and say about 
what color you pre- 
fer, and we will send the pants to your address neatly 
— If you desire to see samples, send 6c., and we wil 
mail an assortment to select from. BAY STATE 
PANTS CO., 32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, Copyright. 


STEINWAY PIANOS. 


Also a large variety of other makes at 


C. N. STIMPSON & CO.’S 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., WESTFIELD, MASS., 
HOLYOKE, MASS., NORTHAMPTON, MASS 


Also dealers in Sheet Music and Musical Merchar 
dise of every description. 


ON _30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
—— ELASTIC "TRUSS 


jas a Pad different from a! 
ng pr is cup shape, with Belt. 
SENSIBLE adjusting Ball in center,adapts 
itself to all pesitions ‘of the 

TBUSS body while the ball in the cur 

beck the person 
tent pressure Pie der 
ne finger. night, and a radical cure 
Sent by Cir- 

Chicago, 


PA 


ZB 


is casy, Yaurable ands 
* EGGLESTON 


COMFORT’S 


BEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS, 


17 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DRUNKENNESS 


Iustantly Cured. 


Dr Haines’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC instantly 
destroys all appetite for alchoholic liquors. It ca 
be secretly administered in coffee, tea or any artic 
of food, even in liquor itself, with never-failing 
results. ‘Lhousands have been cured, who to-d 
believe they quit drinking of their own free will. E 
dorsed by everybody but saloon-keepers. Address 
confidence. 


Golden Specific Co. 185 Race St. Cincinnati, 0. 


ARPETS Dusted and Steamed by the latest in 

proved machines. Feathers Kenovated by Stea: 

and Cold Blast. Hair Mattresses steamed, han 
picked and made over. New ticks furnished. 

Springfield Steam Carpet Cleaning Co., 
Cor. Harrison Ave. and Dwight St., 


Springfield, Mas-+ 


Job’s Teething Necklace, 


(Vegetable.) Will relieve all pai 
and fretting. Don’t let the baby 
aed but send 25 cents immediately 


TE ARS! 7 W. P. DRAPER, Druggist. 
Springfield, Mass. 
unsatisfactery. 
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Goop 


who prefer to 
- use a nice qual- | 
ity of Stationery for their 


correspondence should in| STANDARD Writing Paper and 


quire for Crane’s Ladies’ 
Note Papers and Envel- 


opes to match (the old and) Envelopes, made by WHITING 


reliable line). These goo 
are presented in Superfine 


and Extra Superfine PapER Co., HoLyoKe, Mass.? 


Brands, the latter being 


unsurpassed in Purit 


Eis 4inish, by even the finest 
gn productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a | 
variety of tints and surfaces. | 


Finest, Purest and Best Made Candies at 


JENSEN’S 


Tone, and Beautiful Soft} You will find them the best | 


uses of polite society. Cream 


Have you tried “ WuiTINnG’s 


for correspondence and all the 


Can dy Store, and Azure, rough and smooth | 


“tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” | 


finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 


| 
} 
| 
| 


‘BABY CARRIAGES! 


| 
| 
!S9 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. | 


Fine Chocolates and Caramels a Specialty 
We will give to the one sending | 


$20 IN GOL us the Greatest Number of Words | 


composed from the sentence 


“SPOT KING,” 


ne of the letters to be duplicated, and none but | 
s of the English Language. Write plainly and | 
er each word. $5 to the first, $2 to the next | 

ind $2 to the next three, all answers to be in | 
re May tst, 1887. Address with stamp 
UNION CHEMICAL CO., HoLtyokg, MAss. | 
Spot King,” the wonder of modern times for wash- | 
nd cleansing. Costs but roc. Grocers have it. 


‘Reliable Carpenter Organs 


Containing the Celebrated Car- 


| 


More than 50 different 

izing in price from $20 up. 
WARRANTED For Years. Where 
we have no agent, Organs sold di- 
rect on easy payments. Buy no or- 


logue. Free to any address 
E. P. Carpenter Co., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


| 
| 
gan until you have seen our Cata- | 


(Est. 1850.) 


4 
NIDDERS PASTILES 


Chariestowa, Masé 


BUY WRINGER 


EMPIRE 


“Gi Saves balf the labor of 


other wringers, and Costs 
but little more, e 


EMPIRE NOT GREASE 
The Clothes 
Solid White Rubber Rolls, 


82> Wears Longest.“& 
‘gents wanted everywhere, Empire W. Co.. Aubura, N. 


| 
A PERMANENT 


ewe 
AUBURN N.Y. 


then 


WARRANTED. 


PERFUME LASTING FOREVER. 
METCALF’sS VIOLETTE, HELIOTROPE or JOCKEY 
uB SACHETS, when made into packages, and 

racked with clothing, gloves, handkerchiefs, station- 
ty, or furniture, impart a grateful odor. Sample | 

mailed upon receipt of 25 cents in stamps and this | 
vertisement. | 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 

39 Tr t St., Boston, Mass. 


HIRES ROOT BEER 


25 Cents PACKAGE. 
Makes Five Callons of a delicious, sparkli 
temperance beverage. trengthens and puri- 
fies the blood, Its purity.and delicacy commend it 
toall, Sold by and keep 


erywaere, 


Before buying see Stock and Prices at 


F. MERRITT ALDEN’S, 


| Castors as 


We have madea Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to Fa club orders each day. Silver-Plated 

remiums with $5, 4 and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with $10 orders. Decorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums Send us postal and mention 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- 
trated Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
815 Washington St.. Boston, Maas, 


J ASK YOUR STATIONER 
LADIES | OUR STA: 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


| The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 


Massasoit House Block, 250 Main Street. 


Springfield, Mass. 


| New Roses. Gladiolus, Grape Vines, etc. 
| colored plates free. 


pondence, now in the Market. 
Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


| Its causes, and a new and suc- 
cessful CURE at your own 
home, by one who was deaf 


noted specialists without benefit. 


twenty-eight years. Treated by most of the 


Cured himself in 


| three months, and since then hundreds of others. Full 


) | 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 


The Finest Etchings, 
Engravings, 
New and Most Attractive Paintings. 


Breton’s “ Lunch in the Harvest Field,” 
Haig’s Latest Segovia,’’ Alcazar, 
Meyer von Bremen’s “ Loved Ones,’ 
Slocomb’s Barstow,” 
Rembrandt’s Rabbi,” 
Carl Muller’s *‘ Mary and Elizabeth,” 
“The Dusty Road,” 


AND 
“A Farm in the New Forest,”’ 
Something much wanted— 

*A view of Gad’s Hill,” 
Dickens’ Home— 
*Bianchia,”’ 

“The Hay Barge,” 

“St. Ives,” Cornwall, 

Also the new, and « arefully colored 
“Views of Venice,” 


Its prominent Streets and Canals, Plazas, the 


Doges Palace, St. Marks, etc., 
And many others. 

A large and full line superb Bridal Gifts, Mirrors, 
tasteful and novel Picture Frames, 
new Card and Cabinet Frames, 
all the Rogers’ Groups, 
etc., etc. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. | 


HOME ADORNMENTS are not complete with- 
out cut flowers. If you have no green-houses we will 
send you cut flowers or floral designs, nicely packed 
by our improved method, which insures safe delivery 
as far as Chicago, Washington or Montreak We are 
the /argest handlers of Roses and Choice Flowers in 
Western New England. Send for our special offer of 
Lists and 
The New York FloralCo. Ad- 


dress W. F. Gale, Agent, Springfield, Mass. 
BLAC Hills Minerals, Land’s’’ cretaceous and 
Tertiary Fossils. All kinds of Sioux Indian 
Buckskin Relics. 3,000 Oregon Small Arrow Heads. 
Illustrated catalogue free. Wholesale and retail. 
L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, D. T. 


particulars sent on application. 
T. S. PAGE, No. 41 West 31st st., New York City. 


241 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


isthe agent for all the European Steamship Lines, 
and he alsu sells tickets over the Boston and Albany, 
ana the Pennsylvania Central Railroads, and all con- 
necting routes. His agency is well established, and is 
the headquarters for the finest line of Baby Carriages, 
from the best Manufacturers, to be found in Western 
| Massachusetts. 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once * 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Store Dealers. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO FANILIES- 
(avoid Agents and Dealers whose pro- 
fits and expenses double the oost on 
every Piano they sel!) and send this 
First-Class UPRIGHT Cabinet GEM 
744 Octave Rosewood Piano, War- 
ranted 6 years, for R193! We 
send it—with Beautiful Cover and 
Stool—for Trialin yourown Home be- 
fore youbuy. Send for circulars to 


Marchal & Smith, 235 East 21st St., N. ¥ 


Old Furniture 


MADE 


! 


No artistic skill required. WOLFF’S TRANS- 
PARENT PAINT will make a Rosewood or Mahog- 
| ony of a Walnut, a Cherry, or Mahogony of a Pine. 
No limit to the selection. Sample bottle by mail. 
cents. When ordering, please state on what wood 
you wish to apply it, and the effect desired. Illustrat- 
ed catalogue containing eighty pieces of veneered 
wood. 50 cents. 


WOLFF & RANDOLPH, Philadelphia. 


Cobb’s Complexion Soap. 
Choieest Toilet Soap. Heals Chapped Hands. 
Sample Free at 2 i. By mail, 6c postage.; - 
A. H. COBB, ton, Mass. 
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Goop HouseKEEPING. 


Is it another Uncle Tom's Cabin? 


JU F-% N we A (pronounced whon-ee-tah) 


A romance of real life in Cuba fifty years ago 


Juanita was written before even New England was aroused to the essential wickedness of slavery; before Uncle Tom’ 


By MARY MANN (Mrs. Horace MANN) 


Cabin ; before Uncle Tom’s Cabin was thought of ; before the Boston Mob ; about the time of the earliest voices raised i 


behalf of the slave and liberty ; the time of indifference—worse than indifference—persecution of those who were not in 


different. A tale of Cuban slavery by a New England woman fully awake to the wrongs and sufferings borne by the slave 


of her own country. And yet she kept the story back from the world from motives of delicacy, because it was true in th: 


principal persons and incidents ! 


The story has these points in common with Uncle ‘Tom’s Cabin: Slavery is under both. Both are first books. Bot! 
writers were famous women. The fame of both was the same, that of strength and philanthropy. Both the stories giv 


full scope to the authors’ characters. 


Had this remarkable volume been published 
at the time it was written, it would have created 
as great a sensation as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
did nearly twenty years later, and even at this 
day it cannot help making an immediate and 
strong impression upon the American public. 
The author, the wife of the distinguished edu- 
cator, Horace Mann, spent the winter in Cuba, 
in 1833, and there gathered the materials which 
make up the present book. The anti-slavery 
struggle in the United States had then hardly 
commenced. Some few single voices had been 
raised in behalf of human freedom, but they 
were little heeded, and their owners were re- 
garded as fools or fanatics. But slavery here 
was a mild form of oppression compared with 
that of the West India Islands. On Mrs. Mann’s 
arrival at Cuba, and in the very household where 
she was for a time to make her home, she found 
a condition of things of which she had not 
dreamed. Although nominally forbidden, the 
slave trade was carried on with hardly an attempt 
at concealment. Cargoes of blacks were landed 
weekly at Havana, and the owners of slave 


vessels held honorable positions in society. In | 


our own country the institution had some re- 
deeming features. Masters, as a rule, cared for 
the health and comfort of their slaves, if not 


always from kindness of heart, at least for policy, | 


fora healthy slave was always better property | 
and would perform more labor than one broken 
down by work or illness. But in Cuba the 
owners of plantations found it cheaper to work | 
the negroes to death and purchase others from | 
the slavers than to take ordinary care of them. 

The ordinary life of a plantation hand was only 

from six to eight years. Floggings, which often | 
resulted in death, were of almost daily occur- | 
rence, and these were often fora look, which the 
overseer might regard as impertinent, or a mut- | 
tered word, and this brutality was not confined 

to men alone ; women and children were victims | 
alike. 


Both are followed by emancipation. 


| ita is but slightly tainted with foreign blood, her | 


Sights and sounds like these aroused a feeling 
of burning indignation in the heart of the visitor, 
but it was not safe for her to speak. Asa vent 
for her feelings she began this novel, into which 
she wove real characters and real incidents witha 
freedom and vividness which would have made 
her stay in the country dangerous had it been 
known. After her return home she withheld its 
publication for the reason that the personality 
of a number of her friends had been freely dealt 
with in its pages. ‘I'he last of these friends 
having died, Mrs. Mann determined to give the 
work to the press, but the manuscript had mys- 
teriously disappeared, and the most thorough 
search failed to reveal its hiding-place. It was 
only after the death of the author a month ago 
that it came to light. The venerable Miss Eliza- 
beth P. Peabody, the sister of Mrs. Mann, into 
whose hands the manuscript fell, carried out the 
wishes of the author, and at once placed it in the 
hands of the publishers. 

There is a prefatory chapter, descriptive of a 
slave hunt on the African coast. The story 
proper opens with the second chapter in Havana, 
with the arrival of a crowded slaver, the owner 
and super-carzo of which is a wealthy and high- 
ly respected citizen. The wife of Don Miguel 
had several times visited the North before her 
marriage, anc. had formed the acquaintance of 
an American..ady, Miss Wentworth, a charac- 
ter which we must accept as representative of the 
author. Only a day or two before the arrival of 
the slaver, Miss Wentworth, (that is Mrs. Mann,) 
reaches Cuba on a visit to her friends, little 
dreaming of the character of the new life she is 
about to enter. The sight of the poor wretches, 
whose sale anc. separation she witnesses, shocks 
her inexpressibly, and she is glad of an excuse 
to visit another friend who lives on a plantation | 
at some distance from the city. Here she meets 
with Juanita, whose sad life and fate furnish the 
painfully interesting incidents of the book. Juan- | 


} 


[No slaves in Cuba after 1888.] 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


a negro, and both her father and grandfathe 
white. Miss Wentworth, who at first takes h« 
for a member of the family, is horrified to fin 
that she is a slave, and as liable to the whip a 
the blackest of the field-hands. Little by litt] 
she learns the facts of Juanita’s life. She finc 
that she is accomplished and intellectual, posess 
ed of exquisite taste, and has had every advai 
tage of education that has been enjoyed by tl 
children of her owner. Thus far she has suffer 
ed only in mind from the peculiarities of he 
position, but the knowlege that any sudde 
change of fortune on the part of her master ma 
throw her into the open market hangs constant}; 
over her and makes her life wretched. After 
series of experiences, which the author describe 
with a pen of fire, she escapes from Cuba an 
accompanies Miss Wentworth to her home a 
the North. Returning to Havana several yea 
afterwards, on her way to France, she is seize 
the very night of her arrival and thrown into : 
huge building outside the city walls, which is se! 
on fire by the mob, and where, with twelve hun 
dred others, she perishes, a sacrifice tothe bline 
rage and fear of the populace. This incident, 
which is made the climax of the story, is by n 
means imaginary. It actually occurred at the 
time of the expected insurrection of the blacks 
in 1844. 

But Juanita is not the only character of th« 
book who chalenges the sympathy of the reader 
The story of the martyrdom of Pedro and 
Dolores, and of the sufferings of the slaves in 
general on the plantatious from the brutality of 
the overseers, seems too horrible to be true, 
and yet we are assured that the pictures are 
drawn from real life. The side lights that are 
thrown upon Spanish and Creole society in Cuba 
show how deeply and damagingly the institu- 
tion of slavery has affected the morality of all 
classes. 


mother’s mother having beena Moorish girl, not 


wu 
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WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a F— 
box—all good Silk and good colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
in each package. Send Postal note or Stamps 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market Philadelphia, 
or 469 Broadway, New Yor 


THEAMERIGAN 
MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTHULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magazine portrays Ameri« 
can thought and life from ocean tc 
ocean, is filled with pure high-class 
literature, and can be safely wel« 
comed in any family circle. 


PRICE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 
Sample Copy of current number mailed upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cts.; back numbers, 15 cts. 


Premium List with either, 
Address: 


R. T. BUSH & SON, Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl St., N. Y. 


‘FREE mail. Full Description 
ys New Tallor System of 
Cutting. MOODY & CO.. Cincinnati 


o3s 
) aaun 


CONFOUND IT! _ By getting my shoes wet, I 
dave ruined them. If I am ever able to get them 
on again, I will use 


ACME BLACKINC, 


as that is waterproof. 


LADIES, 
above sketch interests you as much as men, as 
Acme Blacking is the blacking for both sexes in 


ALL SEASONS. 


For sale in Groceries, Shoe Stores, Drug Stores 
and Retailers in general. 


Sample Bottle by Mail, 25c. 
WOLFF & RANDOLPH, Philadelphia. 


GENUINE SELECTED 
SPICES. 

Pungent, Aromatic, 


Economical, 
THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTON. 


On ev'ry Pk’g. 


| 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THI® 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


LINSOLS 
IN 


CHICACO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to prin- 
cipal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and arate in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacifi 

The Rock Island main line and brane he: s include Cht- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Sa Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock is land, in ininots: Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At- 
lantie, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph. 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
hundreds of intermediate citie s, towns and v illages. 


The Great Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel overit. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone and iron. Its rolling stock is perfect as human 
skillcan makeit. It has all the safety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable. Its practical operation is conservative and 
»thodical—its discipline strictand exacting. The lux- 

“ry of its passenger accommodations is unequaled in 
t..e West—unsurpassed in the world. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
River consist of comfortabie Day Coachés, magnitcent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
Dining Cars providing excellent meals, and—between 
Chicago, St. Jose Pp Atchison and Kansas City—restful 
Reclining Chair Cars, 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, f-.vorite line between Chicago and Minne 
npolis and St. 2aul. Over this route solid Fast Expre:s 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of Iowa and 
Min nesota. The rich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
terior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers su i 
rior inducem« to travelers between Cincinnati, 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Jo oon, 
Atchison, Leave one. Kansas City, Minneapolis. St. 
Paul anc intermediate points. All classes of patrons, 
especially families, ladies and children, receive from 
of_icia empk »yes of Rock Island trains protection, 
il courtesy and kindly attention. 
‘kets, Maps, Folders—obtainable at all principal 
Ticket On lces in the United States and Canada—or any 
desired information, address, 


Pres't & Gen'l von. Tkt. & Pass. A. 


Tue Springfield Union, 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Topeka, = KANGAS city 


Daily, $6 00 a Year. Weekly, $1.00 a Year. 
Circulation. 
March 1, 1882, 4,200 March 1, 1886, 6,000 
March 1, 1884, 4,850 March 1, 1887, 7,850 
Advertising Rates. 
Daily, 4 centsa line; 40 cents an inch. 
Weekly, 8 cents a line; 80 cents an inch. 


The Union has 10 per cent. larger circulation in 


Springfield than any other daily. 
“INDELIBLE 
THE OLDEST 


PAYSONS INK 


SOLD BYALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 
Purely Ve su- 


PAUL'S LIVER PILLS. car “A Bost 


tive cure for the most distressing of all complaints, 
CONSTIPATIOS ; and a sovereign remedy 
for all Bilious Disorders. Sold by leading druggists, 
or sent on receipt of price, $1.25 a box. PAUL 
MFG. CO., sole proprietors. 

47 Dey Street, New Yorx. 


WINDOW SHADE. NOTICE! 


to work well, should Every genuine 

e placed on ollerhas the name! 
HARTSHORN 
RoLLER DONT BE FOCLED 


TROY STEAM LAUNDRY, 
New Brick Building, 
102 and 104 Worthington Street, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Splendidly Equipped. Fine Work. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


G. F. REEDAL {73 3 State St. 
BRIERLY Opposite Hope Church 

P. GRANT & SON, 597 Main St. 

)AKIN & POMEROY, 493 Main St. 


. C, FOSKIT, 150 State St. 
. S. CLARK & CO., 266 Main St. 


Also in many New England Towns. Collars and 
Cuffs may be sent to us by mail. Write for terms and 
particulars. Goods delivered to all parts of the city. 


N. B. We have no connection with Laundries or 
offices except as above stated. 


H. C. MOORE, 
LEADING PHOTOGRAPHER 


GILL’'Ss ART BUILDING. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The Largest, Finest, and Best Appointed Studio in 
| the city. ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHS and CRAYON 
| PORTRAITS a specialty. 


=. 
ne 


CHAS. E. MAXFIELD, 


Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Elegant Kurniture, Upholstery, 


And Drapery Goods of all kinds. 
99 to 103 East Bridge 8t., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Yours for Health 


20 Years LYDIA E. 
PINKHAM’S 


VEGETABLE 


ALL of those Painful 
! Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses so common 
among our Wives, Mothers, 
end Daughters. 

(PLEASANT TO THE 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 
ING IN ITS EFFECT, 


LIQUID, PILL OR 
LOZENGE Form, (6 
ror $5.) Erruer 


-~ Ye fA ALL. SENT BY MAILSE- 


CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 
Mrs. PINKHAM’s “GUIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN- 
TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS, s. de ntion this Paper. 
| For Weak Women. 
| Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham: “About the first ot Sep- 
| tember, 1881, my wife was taken with hemorrhage. 
The best styptics the physician could prescribe did 
|not check it and she got more and more enfeebled. 
She was troubled with numbness of the limbs, sickness 
| of the stomach and loss of appetite. I purchased a trial 
| bottle of your Vegetable Compound. She said she 
| could disc mer a salutary effect from the first dose. 
| Now she is comparitively free from the Stomach’s 
| Sickness, &c. The hemorrhage is very much better 
her nape yetite is restored. and her general health and 
strength are much improved. We feel that we have 
been wonderfully benefitted and our hearts are drawn 
out in gratitude for the same and in sympathy for other 
sufferers, for whose oe we allow our names to be 
used.” C. W. EATON, Thurston, N. 
and Health. 
Pittsburg, Pa . Nov. 5th, 1883. Mrs. Lydia E. Pink- 
| ham: “As is frequently the case with mothers who 
have reared large families, I have tried the skill of a 
number of physicians, and the virtue of mamy med:- 
cines without relief. and as an experiment | concluded 
to try yours. I am not a seeker after notoriety but / 
want to tell you that 1 have been worderfully benefit- 
ed by your medicine. 1am now using my fourth bot- 
tle and it would take but little argument to persuade 
me that my health is fudly restored. I should like to 
widely circulate the fact of its wonderful curative 
powers,” HEBA C, ROOP, 
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PAPER HANGINGS, DRAPERY MATERIALS, 
Window Shades, Etc. 


One of the largest collections of the above goods can be 
found at our new and elegant store, where every convenience 
for the selection of goods is offered. 

Samples will be forwarded on application to those who may 
desire, stating the size and kind of room to be papered. 

Special attention given to the furnishing of Private Resi- 
dences. Hotels, etc. 

Estimates given if desired, and competent men sent to ex- 
amine and execute the work. 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


THE BOSTON WALL PAPER CO. 


WM. A. CORSE, Manager, 
20 Summer Street, Boston 


wow: 


RUBBER MATS and MATTING, 


Also Rubber Stair Treads, 
FOR STOOPS, HALLS. STAIRWAYS. 


PETS AND OIL CLOTHS. 
Good Housekeepers will consult their own 
interests by adopting them whereever great 
wear is imposed upon particular places. 
Take none but the genuine. All our goods 


are stamped. Avoid imétations. 
CARPET HOUSES 


KEEP THEM. NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO., 


JOHN H. CHEEWER, Treasurer. 


Stair Tread. 


HARDWARE STORES 
KEEP THEM. 
15 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


IT IS IMPORTANT 


That Seeds should be xew and true toname. They should be bought of men who have had exfertence in the 
business. By sending to us you will get i just what you order, = that which will give you satisfaction. We 
are importers and growers otf Seed. Send for our Catalogue. G. SHERMAN & CO., 

Mention this paper. 32 bat 33 South Water St., Providence R. I. 


Rubber Mat. 


OVER 170,000 IN USE. 


Noted for their Durability of Material 
and Perfect Workmanship. 


COLD, DRY AIR. SLATE SHELVES 


Ask your dealer for it, or send to us for illustrated 


catalogue. 
Dorchester 
Dist Mass, 


D. EDDY & SOW, Boston, 
READ THIS! 


THE DIAMOND WATER FILTER. 


Is the only Filter that Cleanses itself with 
Filtered Water. 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List. 


DIAMOND FILTER 0., Spencer, Mass. 


Iss EMILY FAITHFULL says :—* We have 
watched the effects of CrosBy’s VITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHITES on a young friend who has 
suffered with indigestion all her life: after tak- 
it for a fortnight she said : ‘I feel another person, 
it is a pleasure to live.’ We urge you to put it to the 
test, for in several cases, personally known to us, sig- 
nal benefits have been derived from its use.” 
““CrosBy’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a cure for 
all nervous disorders.’’ Druggist or by mail $1. 
W. 25TH ST.. NEW YORK 


A New Era in Photography, 


Anybody can make good photos with the 
Canes amera and Equipments. No pre- 
yious knowledge of the art necessary. Busi- 
ness suitable for everybody. $50 per week 
easily made. Process simple and sure. Don’t 
miss this chance of securing the greatest in- 
vention of the century, but send 20 cents silver 
or stamps for large 32 page illustrative book 
with full particulars and sample photos, 
There is a fortune init. Address 

The Schultse Photo Equipment 
Chatham Sauare, New 


Floral Guide 


FOR 1887. 


Now ready, contains 2 Colored 
Plates. nundreds of I{iustra- 
tions. and neariv 200 pages—32 
vertaining to Gardening and 


«Boal Scotch” Thread fa all uses, 


Real Scotch Spool Linen, Real Scotch 


‘lower Culture. and over 150 
containing an Illustrated List 
of neariy all the FLOWERS and 
VEGETABLES grown. with di- 

rections how to grow them. where the best SEEDS, 
PLANTS. AND BULBS can _ ve procured. with 
prices of each. This nook maiied free on receipt of 10 
cents. and the 10 cents may be deducted from wwe first 
order sentus. Every one interested in a garden. or wno 
desires good. fresh seeds, should nave this work. We 
refer to the millions of persons who nave planted our 
seeds. Buy ONLY VICK’S SEEDS aT HEADQUARTERS. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


CENTENNIAL GAKE® BAKING PAN 


Side, Bottom and Tube | 
detachable. Can be un 
hooked and taken from 
the cake. One 9inch pan 
of imported iron and 
the HomeCook Book sent 
c syaee s paid on receipt of 
5c, Agents Wanted. 


THE CLIPPER MFG. CO., 
Limited, Cincinnati. 


SEND % cents or stamps for Package Stationery, 
30oks, Plays, Novelties, etc. Great lot, retail 
P. O. Box 27443, N.Y. City. | 


Crochet Thread, Real Scotch Linen Floss, 
Real Scotch Netting Thread: Smooth 
as Silk, Soft as Cotton, more durable 
than either 


New Book on Crochet & Embroidery, 


Practical, Complete; beautifully illus- 
trated. Sent by mail for 25 cents. 
Sold by leading dealers. 
J. R. LEESON & CO., 
Publishers and Sole Importers. 
298 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


TINKHAM & ROGERS, 


Carpets, Drapery and Upholstery Goods, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
Bedding, Table Linens, 
No. 430 Main Street, 
Old Stand of Tinkham & Oo, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
$ 00 Domestic Type-Writer. Sold rst yr. 1,000 


F. M. TINKHAM. W. G. ROGERS. 
e at $5; 2d. 25,coo at $2. Nowat §1 sales are im- 


GERSOLL, 46 Cortlandt St., N a2. stamp. STAR CARD CO., Station 15, Ohio, 


over $1.00. Wemyss & Co., F bnew J Selections, Scrap Pictures, etc., and nice 


Semple Cards for 2c. HittCarpCo., Cadiz, oO. 


mense, 
free. 


You have probably noticed that 
some of your lady friends fix 
their hair very pretty, some- 
thing like this: 

Youare of course 

a little surprised 

because really 

you know their 

back hair is not 

full and fluffy,— 

Well the secret we 
it in small type— 


they wear the Mikado Braided Wire 
Hair Rolls, which are made to match 
any color hair. 


‘They do not heat the head— 
weigh but an ounce — by 
holding the hair out they keep 
it from getting musty or gather- 
ing dampness from perspiration 


They are sold at 

most of the hair 

dealers and notion stores two 
for 25 cents. If you dont find 
them send price and we will 
mail them to you. Address 


WESTON & WELLS MFC. CO., 
Wrice Lists to dealers. 1017 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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